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New York Milk Squeeze 


Rumous 


Metropolitan Distributors in Perilous Dilemma Due to OPA and Federal 
Control Rulings—Dealer Groups Petition For Relief 


AUGHT in what may be likened to a 

vicious pincers drive—OPA price ceil- 

ings on the left flank and U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s higher milk control 
prices to producers on the right—New York 
City milk distributors are said to be facing 
virtual extinction. 


Effective September Ist the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture ordered an addi- 
tional 20 cents a hundredweight for fluid 
milk and 5 cents more a hundred for milk 
from which cream is made to be paid to 
producers. The new prices are $3.30 a hun- 
dred for fluid milk and $2.40 a hundred for 
milk used as cream as compared with $3.10 
and $2.25 respectively for last month. Or- 
dinarily, price advances to consumers would 
be expected to coincide with increased pay- 
ing prices to producers. However, Leon 
Henderson’s wholesale-price ceilings on milk 
and cream prevent the milk dealers from 
raising their wholesale prices proportionately 
with the incredses to producers ordered by 
the federal marketing agency. 


The resulting squeeze formed the basis for 
protests and petitions by practically all of 
New York City’s distributors to OPA for 
relief from the economic pressure. Two prom- 
inent groups, the New York Metropolitan 
Milk Distributors Bargaining Agency and 
the Independent Milk Marketers, Inc., in 
their petitions ask that wholesale-price ceil- 
ings be raised. The petition asks for increases 
of one-half cent a quart in the retail ceiling 
prices for milk and 2 cents a half pint for 
heavy cream to offset the higher prices to 
the farmers. With previous efforts along this 
line reportedly unsuccessful spokesmen for 
these groups state that if Leon Henderson’s 
office does not reverse itself by permitting 
higher wholesale prices to take into account 
increased prices to producers ordered by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration the 
case will be carried to the Supreme Court. 
This, they said, would be the first test case 
involving question of OPA’s powers. 

Representatives of New York milk firms 
claim that statements on their operating costs 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


have been filed with the OPA and that un- 
less price ceilings are raised the higher prices 
to producers will result in operating losses ot 
approximately $750,000 a month to dealers 
in the area covered by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration order. 


To Challenge Constitutionality 


J. O. Eastlack, secretary of the New York 
Metropolitan Milk Distributors Bargaining 
Agency, which represents large firms, and 
Isadore Einstein, president of the Independent 
Milk Marketers, Inc., representing small 
compaiuies stated that the respective petitions 
of their organizations will challenge the con- 
stitutionality of some parts of the emergency 
price control act. 


The large distributors contend that re- 
fusal by the OPA to adjust ceilings violates 
the provision of the price control law re- 
quiring ceiling prices to reflect 110 per cent 
of parity to farmers. The small distributors 
challenge that provision of the appropriation 
bill which prohibits OPA from spending 
funds to enforce ceilings on items which do 
not reflect parity prices to farmers. 


Both petitions challenge the constitution- 
ality of the act itself on the grounds it 
denies the individual the usual right of legal 
recourse, such as restraining orders and in- 
junctions from regular Federal courts. 


The price law specifies that appeals must 
be made first to the administrator before 
going to the courts. 


Milk distributors, individually, stated that 
the actions presently undertaken were not 
relished but something had to be done to 
assure them of self-preservation in business. 


Statement of J. 0. Eastlack 


In a formal statement Mr. Eastlack said, 
“The United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Federal Office of Price Ad- 
ministration are apparently intent on crush- 
ing the New York fluid milk industry right 
out of existence. Secretary Wickard ordered 
an increase of 15 cents per hundredweight 
on milk used to make fluid cream, on August 


Ist. Price Administrator Henderson not only 
failed to give this recognition in price ceil- 
ings but instead slapped a wholesale price 
ceiling amendment into effect on August 
7th. This squeeze took $108,000 per month 
away from milk distributors, 
large alike. 


small and 


“Now comes two more price increases to 
producers, ordered into effect by Secretary 
Wickard on September Ist. These are in- 
creases of 20 cents per hundredweight on 
Class I br fluid milk and a further increase 
of 15 cents per hundredweight on milk used 
to make fluid cream. These two new in- 
creases amount to $600,000 per month on 
top of the $108,000 of last month. Although 
OPA has been ‘considering’ this new squeeze 
for more than a month, exactly nothing has 
been done about it up to August 28th. 


“This crush between Wickard, who orders 
us to pay more, and Henderson, who pro- 
hibits us from charging more, will spell the 
doom of the fresh «milk industry. This is 
not a mere question of profits—they have 
been wiped out long ago—it is a pure and 
simple question of existence. unt relief 
is granted it gets down to a question of how 
long each company’s resources will stand the 
drain of current business. 
lated rate of nearly 


At the accummu- 


three-quarters of a 


million dollars a month, that won’t be very 


long. There is more at stake here than 
merely the existence of milk distributors. 
This squeeze threatens the farmers’ market 
for milk and the consumers’ supply of milk.” 


Mr. Eisenstein Comments 


Mr. Eisenstein, commenting on the serious- 
ness of the situation in a supplemental ex- 
planatory letter to the Review, says: 


“It is perhaps significant that the President 
of the United States is now trying to get the 
milk industry to do something which he could 
not get his Congress to do, and that is to 
put a ceiling on farm products. 

“At first appearance, the impression was 
created that there was a brush between 
Wickard and Henderson. On closer inspec- 
tion, we find this is not so. 





“The first Supplemental National Defense 
Appropriation Act, enacted July 25, 1942, 
provides as follows: 


“‘*No part of this appropriation shall be 
used to enforce any maximum price or prices 
on any agricultural commodity or any com- 
modity processed or manufactured in whole 
or substantial part from any agricultural 
commodity unless and until the Secretary of 
Agriculture has determined and published for 
such agricultural commodity the prices in 
section 3 of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942.’ 

“In other words, Wickard must concur 
in any price ceiling set by Henderson for 
dairy products. If he does not, the purse 
strings are cut and Henderson has no money 
to operate on, Therefore, Wickard and Hen- 
derson must be very palsy-walsy. It then 
becomes significant that the only price ceil- 
ings set were for fluid milk, fluid cream, and 
ice cream. Apparently the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has approved these ceilings. 

“The Act also specifically designates that 
nothing in the Act shall in any way inter- 
fere with present marketing orders. The 
price ceilings are set in the highest classifica- 
tion under the federal orders. If there will 
be a curtailment of consumption by the con- 
sumers of milk, cream and ice cream, then 
the producer under the Order becomes the 
sufferer. He loses his preferential fluid 
market. 


“And now bear in mind that under these 
federal orders only Class I fluid, fluid cream 
and cream for ice cream have a ceiling. The 
rest of the classifications under the order are 
competitive with the rest of the country for 
manufactured products, such as evaporated 
milk, condensed milk, cheese, casein and milk 
powder. 


“If the dealer is put out of the picture 
because his property is being confiscated due 
to this squeeze, and the consumer is left with- 
out fluid milk, the consumers then substitute 
something else for milk—evaporated, orang« 
juice, vegetable juices and fruit juices. We 
find that evaporated sales in the Metropolitan 
area have increased 105 per cent since 1930. 


“The handler has another alternative « 


n 
the loss of his fluid business by confiscations. 
He goes into the manufacture of cheese, 
powder, and evaporated milk, the lowest milk 
classification under these federal orders. 


“The present squeeze is everybody's fight 
—producers, distributors and consumers.” 


ee 


DAIRY EMPLOYES SUBSCRIBE 

Indianapodis, Ind. (EB)—Subscribing for 
enough War Bonds to provide the Navy 
with 85 depth bombs, the 111 employes of 
the Capitol Dairies here have enrolled 109 
per cent in the War Bond drive and pledged 
an average of 7.9 per cent of their wages. 
Announcement that they had reached the 100 
per cent goal was made by A. P. Holt, man- 
ager, who said that employes still are striving 
for 10 per cent of the total pay roll in 
pledges. 
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Milk Prices Advance 


Sharp Rise in Butter Levels Moves 
New York Shed Dairymens’ Re- 
turns Upward September 1 


N. J. Cladakis, administrator of the New 
York metropolitan milk marketing area, 
stated on August 25th that prices to dairy 
farmers of the six states of the New York 
milkshed for milk for fluid uses will advance 
September Ist to the highest level since the 
federal-state marketing orders took effect 
four years before. Mr. Cladakis announced 
prices of $3.30 per 100 pounds for fluid milk 
(Class 1) and $2.40 for fluid cream (Class 
II-A). As the value of milk for storage 
cream and ice cream in New York City 
(Class II-B) is pegged 12 cents under fluid 
cream, the price of milk so used also will 
advance September Ist to $2.28. 


“The trio of increases,” Mr. Cladakis com- 
mented, “are expected now to add about 
$558,500 to dairy farm income for September 
if the amount of milk marketed for fluid uses 
continues at a normal level. The gain in 
income should raise the uniform or blended 
price for September at least 12 cents a 
hundredweight if the month’s production 
reaches 460,000,000 pounds. The volume in 
September a year ago was 466,931,894 pounds 
and the uniform price was $2.54. 


“Escalator provisions in the federal-state 
marketing orders, operating automatically in 
response to increases in the value of surplus 
dairy products, lifted the fluid prices. 


Butter at Peak Since 1929 


“The combined value of butter 92-score 
quality at wholesale in New York City and 
skimmilk powder for human and animal con- 
sumption determines the price of fluid milk. 
The price of fluid cream is fixed by the 
value of butter alone. 


“In the thirty days preceding today, which 
is the base period in the orders, 92-score 
butter has maintained an average wholesale 
price of 40.857 cents a pound in New York 
City. The average for skimmilk powder 
manufactured by the hot roller process has 
been 9.998 cents a pound. The two factors, 
taken together in accordance with the for- 
mula in the orders, raise the price of fluid 
milk from $3.10 to $3.30 in the month to 
come. The increase is equivalent to nearly 
a half-cent a quart as a hundredweight of 
milk contains 46.51 quarts. 


“The fluid cream price moved up from 
$2.25 because the orders provide that the 
rate shall be $2.40 when the average of the 
butter quotations is 39 cents or over but less 
than 42.5 cents a pound. 


“The average of 40.857 cents a pound for 
butter,” Mr. Cladakis pointed out, “is the 
highest thirty-day average, not only since the 
orders took effect September 1, 1938, but 
also since December, 1929 when the monthly 


average was 41.10 cents. In between, the 
average reached a low of 16.99 cents a pound 
in June, 1932. The recorded high-point since 
January, 1919 occurred in that year when 
the average for December was 72.5 cents.” 


——_o— > o—___—_ 


Cc. E. CUDDEBACK NAMED 





Sheffield Vice-President Now Heads 
Western Maryland Dairies, Ine. 
Christie E. Cuddeback, vice-president of 
the Sheffield Farms Co., has been elected 
president of Western Maryland Dairies, Inc., 
of Baltimore, L. A. Van Bomel, president 
of the National Dairy Products Co., parent 
organization of the two companies announced 

September 3rd. 

Mr. Cuddeback entered the dairy business 
by working for the Locust Farms Co. and 
the Sheffield Farms Co. during vacations for 
seven graduation from 
3rown University in 1921. 

His first full-time job was with the sales 
department of the Sheffield Farms Co. im- 
mediately after graduation. In 1922 he was 
made assistant personnel manager and two 


years before his 


years later he was promoted to be personnel 
manager. In 1927 he was made general sales 
manager and director. A year later he was 
made vice-president and elected to member- 
ship on the executive committee. 

Mr. Cuddeback was a director of the Con- 
sumers Dairy Co. from 1930 to 1935. From 
1929 to 1937 he was a director of the Muller 
Dairies, Inc., and for five years of that 
period was also secretary. 

Resigning his previous connection immedi- 
ately, he officially assumed his duties with 
Western Maryland on September 3rd. 


—_— oc o—____ 


MICHAEL YUNDT DEAD 





Michael Yundt, president of the Michael 
Yundt Company, prominent bottle washer 
manufacturer of Waukesa, Wis., died August 
3lst. The funeral services were held in 
Milwaukee September 3rd. 

In addition to heading his own successful 
company he took an active part in Dairy 
Industry Supply Association affairs, serving 
eas a director since 1935 and also as a mem- 
ber of the membership committee. He had a 
wide acquaintance among executives in the 
milk distributing business many of whom 
were users of Yundt Air-Brush bottle washers. 

—_———_= Po 


CAMPAIGNS FOR TAX CUT 








Based upon the conclusion that every dol- 
lar is needed to finance the war and that 
State expenditures should be reduced as 
much as possible the Pennsylvania Economy 
League headed by Alexander Biddle, is ac- 
tively campaigning for a reduction of $75,- 
000,000 in state taxes. Letters are being di- 
rected to business executives and others re- 
questing that they advise various candidates 
for political office that the tax reductions are 
urgently desired. 
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Sditorially , sak: 


Disheartening Recommendations 


marked the reception of the New 
York Metropolitan area milk dis- 
tributing industry of the mid-August recom- 
mendations put forward by a National War 
Labor Board appointed 


A STONISHMENT and consternation 


representative as 
solution of the differences existing between 
the dealers and three milk delivery locals 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, American Labor af- 
filiate, over the matter of alteration in home- 
delivery methods to comply with Office of 
Defense Transportation conservation orders. 


Federation of 


The dispute has centered around the deal- 
ers’ proposal for an every-other-day system, 
planned to become effective June Ist in ful- 
fillment of ODT savings demands, which 
brought out flat rejection and non-operation 
on the part of the leaders of the 14,000 
drivers involved, whereupon the entire mat- 
ter was, by direction, thrown into the lap 
of the WLB 
which consumed two and a half months be- 
fore the first recommendations were forth- 
coming. 


for adjudication,—a process 


Issuing his findings at Washington on 
August 13th HucH E. SHeErmpan, special 
WLB representative, gave as his view that 
at least 1,500 employes would lose their jobs 
under the proposed plan; recommended that 
each milk distributor continue deliveries to 
all customers not less frequently than five 
days a week; suggested that no distributor 
be permitted to lay off any employe prior 
to the expiration on October 24th of the 
present working contracts with the union, 
except where such lay-off was provenly jus- 
tified through shrinkage *in volume of dis- 
tribution occurring since June 6th; and 
urged that where any phase of his recom- 
mendations would make it impossible for 
the distributor to comply with the ODT 
order to reduce all delivery milage by at 
least 25 per cent, this objective be achieved 
by consolidation or discontinuance of routes, 
or greater use of horse-drawn vehicles borne 
on other than rubber tires. 


Mr. SHERIDAN concurrently is reported 


to have stated that he had been unable to 


mediate the dispute, and that public hearings 
in the matter would be scheduled following 
the submission of briefs by both sides. Elab- 
orating on this theme, he said: 


“If any one conclusion can be drawn 
from all the conferences held and investiga- 
tion conducted, it is that the parties involved 
were not prepared, and apparently not dis- 
posed, to make any contributions to the solu- 
tion of the dispute which were not to some 
extent self-serving. This attitude greatly 
hampered the progress of mediative efforts 
and to a substantial extent prevented the 
amicable adjustment of the controversy.” 


Initial outcome of the effort to resolve 
the dispute brought immediate and 
pletely justifiable protests from the dealers 


involved, who had been coping with this 


com- 


phase of the conservation program through 
their War Conservation Committee, headed 
by Chairman Donatp PENDLETON and 
representing the New York and New Jersey 
metropolitan milk industry as a whole. 


Pointing out that the entire controversy 
arose over the refusal of the union leaders 
to permit the milk dealers here to comply 
with ODT demands for fuel and rubber con- 
servation through adoption of every-other- 
day milk delivery—a system successfully em- 
ployed under the existing emergency in many 
areas of the country—Mr. PENDLETON con- 
tinued : 


“While we have not had a chance as yet 
to explore all of Mr. SHERIDAN’s recom- 
mendations thoroughly, we are astonished 
at the endeavor to establish as a funda- 
mental principle the retention of men on 
jobs when there is no work for them to do. 
This new principle is embodied in Mkr. 
SHERIDAN’S recommendation to the Board 
that the milk industry be compelled to retain 
on its payroll employes for whom there is 
no work and to whom the industry would 
have to pay their weekly salaries regardless 
of the fact that there is no work for them 
to do. Such a new principle is certainly pe- 
culiarly out of focus with the actual situa- 
tion which the nation faces in its present war 
emergency. 


“It is inconceivable to us that the principle 
of such recommendation will be adopted 
by the National War Labor Board. The 
implications of the adoption of this principle 
of freezing labor as a national labor policy 
are so tremendously fundamental, and may 
prove so disastrous at such a time as this, 


that we feel confident no sound national 
economic policy would indorse it.” 


The Review long has pointed out the ex- 


treme importance of early adjustment of 
this controversy which, through forcing 
maintenance of deliveries-as-usual during 


most of the summer in the vast milk cort- 
suming Metropolitan New York district, 
has served seriously to impede vital rubber 
and fuel conservation. However, the terms 
upon which the WLB’s representative sug- 
gests further stop-gap operations, and his 
failure realistically to approach the fact that 
essential material curtailment in home- 
delivery service eventually must inescapably 
be reflected in some drop in employment 
among the drivers, are utterly discouraging 
and disconcerting in these troublous times. 


Prompt Relief Imperative 


HAT the milk distributing trade in 

New York is in a precarious position 

there can be no doubt. They, like their 
brothers in many another area, are caught 
between two fires—the OPA on the one hand 
ordering that wholesale prices of milk and 
cream cannot be raised above or but slightly 
above March levels, and the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration on the other mak- 
ing effective steadily rising prices to pro- 
ducers. The resulting ruinous squeeze in- 
flicted on the milk dealers clearly reveals 
that something is radically wrong with such 
seriously conflicting governmental regulation 
and proscription. 


As to the reasons underlying this killing 
predicament there are several conjectures— 
any one of which or possibly all combined 
In some circles it is felt 
that certain officials in 


may be correct. 
the governmental 
ranks have no love for the existing milk 
distributing system, and now are deriving 
keen satisfaction from the present plight of 
the trade on the ground that as its separate 
members are forced to the,wall the way is 
cleared for complete government, state or 
municipal operations in the field. Cruel and 
undemocratic perhaps—but such is war. Cer- 
tainly it is difficult to conceive of any more 
efficient methods to accomplish a purge than 
those which brought about the conditions that 
September Ist in the New York 
milk trade. 


existed 


It is naturally impossible that the OPA 
and the AMA, whose actions bearing on 
farm products are supposed to be taken with 
mutual consultation, would not know what 
the effect would be of orders each is issuing. 
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Loud protestations by the mitk dealers have 
kept both agencies well informed as to the 
perilous position in which the trade has been 
selling and paying-price limits 

It seems more probable that 
both agencies are so jealous of their own 


placed by 
and orders. 
wartime powers that they care little about 
milk handlers of 
edicts of the other, so long as their own 
held 


the destructive effect on 


directive and control authority is 


unimpaired. 


Regardless of whether or not any of these 
conjectures be correct, the indisputable fact 
remains that so far in the current situation 
both the OPA AMA have shown not 
the slightest disposition to work out, jointly 
with the milk distributing interests, a pro- 
gram that would be just and equitable to the 
three major interests involved — producers, 


and 


consumers and distributors. 


And, as we have pointed out, the gravity 
of the situation in. New York City is im- 
portant not only to that area alone. In other 
cities and states the AMA has marketing 
and milk control agreements similar to the 
one existing in the New York milk shed. 
And, too, Leon HeNperson’s OPA naturally 
functions on a nation-wide scale. So it may 
readily be seen that whatever economic pres- 
sures have been brought to bear on the milk 
distributors here may be applied with equal 
pain in other areas. 


Somehow governmental officialdom must 
be brought to view the problem in the light 
of its acute seriousness, and must be forced, 
by trade recourse to the Supreme Court if 
necessary, to apply the necessary corrective 
measures. Milk handlers surely are entitled 
to feel that constitutionally they are justified 
in being permitted to continue a business 
existence. Regrettable it is that such costly 
and disrupting situations are permitted to 
arise when all might have been avoided by 
a more cooperative attitude on the part of 
the federal agencies concerned. 


A Bow to Elsie 


HE Review acknowledges with thanks 

the recent receipt from ELsir, perennial 

glamour cow of the Borden organiza- 
tion, of three modified pedestal glasses of 
considerable capacity and attractively em- 
bossed in color with her emblem, from which, 
we presume, it would be highly unethical 
to drink anything but milk. Or possibly, 
stretching a point, milk punch. 


oe ee 


MOLINE ADOPTS ORDINANCE 





Moline, Iowa — Following similar action 
taken by the Rock Island and Davenport 
city councils, the Moline legislative body 
recently voted unanimously to adopt a Grade 
A milk ordinance. The ordinance provides for 
a grading of milk according to bacterial 
content and includes certain requirements for 
the producers and handlers of milk sold in 
the city. ; 
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Cancel Fall Meetings 


Big Associations of Milk Dealers and 
Ice Cream Manufacturers Give up 
Their 1942 Conventions 


One of the nation’s largest national con- 
vention gatherings is called off in an an- 
nouncement made recently by dairy trade 
association executives that annual meetings 
scheduled for Memphis, Tenn., during the 
week of October 18th to 24th are cancelled 
as a war conservation 
ventions yearly attract 


The con- 
thousands of milk, 
ice cream and other dairy industry repre- 
sentatives from the United States, Canada 
and foreign countries. 


measure. 


“The conventions are cancelled to turther 
cooperate with Joseph B. Eastman, Director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation,” said 
a statement by A. G. Marcus of Los Angeles, 
president, and R. E. Little of Chicago, execu- 
tive secretary of the International Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers, and from Leonard E. 
Hurtz of Omaha, president and R. C. Hibben 
of Washington, D. C., executive secretary 
of the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, “as savings in automotive and 
rail transportation will directly benefit the 
war effort. 


“The dairy industry depends on the con- 
ventions for the latest scientific and operat- 
ing advances better to farmer and 
consumer. Discussion led by world authori- 
ties would have covered subjects ranging 
from new developments in sanitation to ex- 
periments with wooden and other tire sub- 
stitutes. We now hope to get such informa- 
tion to members by methods other than a 
national gathering.” 


serve 


Cite Savings in Delivery Systems 

Fluid milk representatives said “extensive 
measures have already been taken to con- 
serve rubber and essential materials by elim- 
inating for the duration many features of 
United States milk delivery service to which 
American consumers have been accustomed.” 
Ice cream manufacturers are also cooperating 
with the Office of Defense Transportation in 
saving tires and truck equipment by curtail- 
ing deliveries. 


Other groups cancelling scheduled meet- 
ings for the same week in Memphis included 
the Milk Industry Foundation, Ice Cream 
Merchandising Institute, National Dairy 
Council, Certified Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion of America, milk and ice cream State 
Association Secretaries; The Dairy Industry 
Supplies Association previously discontinued 
the machinery exposition. 


The trade officials quoted a message from 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation saying, “You are 
to be congratulated on this additional contri- 
bution to war conservation plans adding more 
savings of rubber and materials to those 


already being made through milk, ice cream 
and other delivery restrictions.” 


President Marcus Issues Statement 


An official statement issued by Mr. Marcus 
of Los Angeles, widely known Pacific Coast 
milk executive and president of the Inter- 
national Association of Milk Dealers, said: 


“The Board of Directors of the Inter- 
national Association of Milk Dealers an- 
nounces the cancellation of the 35th Annual 
Convention, October 22, 23, and 24, 1942. 

“Joseph B. Eastman, Director of Defense 
Transportation, is responsible for assuring 
ample accommodations for rail and highway 
transportation in furtherance of the war. Mr. 
Eastman ‘called upon all organizations, except 
in certain specific instances, to defer for the 
duration, all meetings and conventions. 

“Our Board fully realizes the essential 
nature of our industry in the war effort and 
the attendant desirability and need for the 
exchange of ideas and practices obtaining in 
the fluid milk industry. 

“The Board also carefully weighed the 
fact that our members from coast to coast 
have eagerly awaited the opportunity af- 
forded at our annual conventions to point 
the way to more effective service in these 
critical times. 

“The importance of fresh milk to the 
physical and mental well-being of not only 
our armed forces but also to the millions 
of workers producing the tools of war, as 
well as the civilian population, certainly in- 
dicates this industry as one that is closely 
related to the war program. 


Action a Patriotic Duty 


“Notwithstanding these facts, your Board 
believes it is our patriotic duty to construe 
Director Eastman’s announcement strictly, 
and the aid we may thus give to the war effort 
as paramount to the convention as planned 
for October. 

“In behalf of the Board, we extend our 
deepest appreciation to Vice-President Ray- 
mond Skinner, who has worked so aggres- 
sively in collaboration with other dairy 
interests in Memphis to bring the dairy 
industry to that beautiful city. This is par- 
ticularly fitting after the generous action of 
waiving the rights of Memphis a year ago 
in order to patriotically enable the Associa- 
tion to accept the warm hospitality of our 
friends in Canada. 


“Your Executive Secretary will commun- 
icate with you as to plans for best bringing 
to you in other ways the messages contem- 
plated for direct presentation at the Conven- 
tion, and to continue in increasing manner, 
the question-and-answer forum, through the 
central office. 


“I extend to you the greetings of your 
Board of Directors and believe that you will 
fully understand the situation and continue 
to lend us your whole-hearted support in our 
contribution to the ‘On to Victory’ program.” 


1.A.1.C.M. Head Comments 


Further commenting on the reasons under- 
lying the cancellation of the meetings, Mr. 
Hurtz, head of the ice cream makers’ asso- 
ciation, said in part: 


“The industry has been actively participat- 
ing in conserving truck tires and materials 
through a drastic tightening of deliveries. 
We appreciate in return the cooperation we 
have received from Office of Defense Trans- 
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portation in helping keep trucks operating to 
handle this essential industry of milk, ice 
cream and other milk products. The cancella- 
tion of plans for ‘Dairy Industries Conven- 
tio: Week’, will release an estimated six 
million man miles customarily used for con- 
vention travel. Such conservation on the 
home front intensifies our effort of all-out 
cooperation for victory. 

Jur annual convention,” said President 
‘tz, “Calls ice cream manufacturers from 
y part of this country and Canada. The 
ice cream industry is not only important in 
its own right, but holds a place in national 
farm economy. It will this year use over 
six billion pounds of milk, four billion during 
the warm months when the farmer most 
needs a market. Only fifteen pounds of 
sugar are used to make eighty pounds of 


Hu 


eve 


milk and cream ready as ice cream for the 
diet of the nation. For its full requirements 
the ice cream industry uses less than 2.5 
per cent of total sucrose consumption ot 
the nation. 


“Today, convention discussions of this and 
other phases of the coordination of our eftort 
with the national demands of war, is more 
important than ever—but Victory is most 


vital of all. 
Executive Secretary Hibben and his staff 
are working diligently in Washington in 


your interest. Daily problems are confront- 
ing them and they are carrying forward in a 
patriotic manner without asking for anything 
not warranted this industry which in any 
way would interfere with the war effort. 
“There will be sacrifices for all of us to 
make before Victory is assured. Our job fs 
to educate the new men in government on 
the essentiality of this industry in the pres- 


ent dairy farm war economy, and the im- 
portance of ice cream as a frozen dairy food 
essential to the health of the nation. 


“We all miss the hospitality of our friends 
in Memphis. We know that they have com- 
mittees already going forward with plans 
for your enjoyment at the convention. We 
will miss the splendid program that is always 
prepared for those attending the meetings. 
However, this is one of the sacrifices of 
this war. Your International Asociation will 
continue to keep you fully informed on what 
is now practically a weekly bulletin going 
forward to you and other members of the 
Association, giving you the information that 
you vitally need at this time.” 

———_-eo—m - 


CHARLES ISALY DEAD 





Charles Isaly, Marion, Ohio, who was 
president of the three hundred and fifty 
Isaly Dairy Stores in Marion, Mansfield, 
Youngstown, Columbus, Ohio, and Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., passed away suddenly, August 
28th, at Mt. Carmel Hospital, Columbus. 
He was fifty-four years old. He had been in 
excellent health until about six weeks ago, 
at which time he underwent an operation. 
After being almost fully recovered, he suf- 
fered a relapse, and was brought to Columbus 
two days prior to his death. His death was 
sudden, and was a great shock to his count- 
less friends in the dairy industry. 

In 1928, he with his brothers, Sam and 
Henry, started the expansion of the Isaly 
Stores. He had been a conscientious industry 





worker, and always gave wholehearted sup- 
port to the activities of the Ohio Dairy Prod- 
ucts Association. He is survived by his wife, 
Jertie Jane, three daughters, Marian, Ruth 
Louise, and Anna Marie, and four sons, 
Richard, William, David and John. 

The funeral was held Monday, August 3], 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Marion, 
Ohio. 


—_——_ =o” 


MILK SALES MOUNT 





Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
July increased 14.30 per cent over the same 
period a year ago, according to reports from 
leading distributors in the 152 United States 
markets to the New York headquarters of 
the Milk Industry Foundation. 


In July daily average sales totaled 8,377,- 
017 quarts compared with 7,329,267 quarts 
in July, 1941. 

Milk company payrolls in July showed an 
increase of 8.04 per cent and employment a 
decrease of 1.66 per cent compared with 
July, 1941. 


— oo — - — —_ 


NEW MILK CONCERN 


Greensboro, N. C.—H. D. Robertson, C. C. 
Cook C. Palmer were recently 
granted a certificate of incorporation for 
the North Carolina Milk Producers Coopera- 
tive Marketing Association of Greensboro. 
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The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. Branch Offices: 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City; 1442 Conway Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill; 1325 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 
455 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., 751 Little Bldg., 
Boston, Mass.; 7310 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich.; 


1318 lst National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
1228 Commercial Trs. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P FA U 


WHY PFAUDLER 
STORAGE TANKS 
ARE BUILT TO LAST 


Because they have been engineered 
to last, Pfaudler Storage Tanks are 
built to give you the kind of service 
that has become so vitally important 
today. 

They are built of seamless, all 
welded construction withdeepdished 
heads for added strength, are fully 
insulated and sealed with an all 
welded steel jacket. Fittings are 
sturdy and meet sanitary require- 
ments everywhere. Detachable 
“stream-flo’’ agitators do a thorough 
job of mixing without creating foam. 
Motor drives are particularly de- 
signed for each size tank. Legs sup- 
port tank on a bed plate running full 
length. In short, Pfaudler Tanks meet 
today’s conditions. Have you Bulle- 
tin No. 806? 


D LER 


“Reader's Digest” and the Milk Business 


[A Contributed Editorial Comment] 


OHN T. FLYNN, the literary giant- 

killer whose attacks on business appear 

in print from time to time, has taken 
another highly inaccurate and misleading 
wallop at the milk industry. Writing in the 
September issue of Reader's Digest, he sets 
forth the case history of George Johnson, the 
operator of about 100 “milk depots” in 
Detroit. 

The article implies that labor, farmer and 
distributor in Detroit are all banded together 
to take the consumer’s money. He states 
that Johnson is the consumers’s only friend 
and that the milk industry in the city is doing 
its best to keep Johnson from selling milk 
at stores to consumers at reduced prices. 


Essentially an interesting story, if told with 
all the cards on the table, Flynn’s version 
of Johnson’s milk business, together with his 
side remarks concerning the sad state of the 
rest of the industry, is to be regretted for its 
errors of omission. The average reader’s re- 
action must be, if the author has his way, 
one of resentment at the milk business. 


Charles G. Morris, in his book, “What 
Should be the Price of Milk,” remarked about 
a previous Flynn-written milk article, “(It) 
illustrates forcibly what may happen when 
a person who has merely passing acquaintance 
with a very complicated subject, first grasps 
a few facts, then proceeds to generalize on 
them and from that generalization arrives 
at an erroneous conclusion.” 


This neat analysis of Flynn’s reportorial 
methods is amply demonstrated by his cur- 
rent article. Briefly it traces the career of 
Johnson from the time he landed in Detroit 
in 1936 to open the first of his milk depots. 
It tells of Johnson’s “heroic resoluteness” in 
bucking up against the “supergovernment of 
dealers, producers and drivers.” Now he has 
emerged momentarily triumphant from his 
battles, the author says, although the dis- 
tributors are still after him. If they “get” 
him, it would be deeply regrettable, accord- 
ing to the writer, because Johnson has suc- 
ceeded in selling 8-cent milk in a 12-cent 
city, although paying union wages to all his 
help, and paying the farmer “at least as 
much” for his milk. Flynn infers that if 
Johnson can do this, certainly other dis- 
tributors should be able to. 


“The housewife pays 14 cents a quart,” 
Flynn continues. “The farmer—if he is 
lucky—gets five. The other gentry split the 
remaining nine cents.” Here the author com- 
pletely ignores—perhaps by choice—the fact 
that 14 cents represents only a small portion 
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of all the milk sold, with the largest amount 
of service to the consumer. Much more milk 
is sold at lower prices through stores and 
other wholesale channels, where delivery 
costs are less. 


“I have read countless pages of testimony 

,. says Flynn. “It seems clear that the 
farmer got at least as much from Johnson as 
from the big distributors.” 

It is unfortunate that the Reader’s Digest 
audience must rely on the author’s interpre- 
tation of the “countless pages,” which ap- 








A Messiah for the milk distribut- 
ing system has been found. Revela- 
tion of his precepts for higher prices 
to producers and lower prices to 
consumers are at last divulged. Des- 
pite persecution by ogre-eyed milk 
dealers he has prospered. Yes, even 
though evil competitors through 
laws and courts attempted to drive 
him from the milk business, he has 
thrived on the opposition. All a 
beautiful tale of an individual’s bus- 
iness fortitude and resoluteness, if 
we were to believe the story “De- 
troit’s Fighting Milkman” by John 
T. Flynn, published in the Septem- 
ber issue of the “Reader’s Digest”. 


It is almost all too good to be 
true considering the many modern 
complexities of milk marketing that 
involve such well-known factors as 
federal-state milk marketing agree- 
ments, price control, OPA, ODT, 
labor unions, cooperatives —just to 
mention a few. 


But getting back to the “fighting 
milkman” hero in Mr. Flynn’s story, 
George A. Johnson, his record 
would seem to indicate that Mr. 
Flynn could have made a wiser 
choice. Perhaps innocently, the 
author touches but lightly on some 
aspects of his hero’s performances. 
More fully to complete the record 
of George A. Johnson’s operations 
in Detroit’s milk distributing in- 
dustry, the accompanying contrib- 
uted editorial should be of interest. 


























parently he failed to read with complete 
thoroughness. When the Detroit situation 
was most turbulent, in 1938, an investigation 
of the city’s milk business was made by fed- 
eral and state governments, and a report 
issued which bore the signatures of Thur- 
man Arnold and Michigan’s Attorney-Gen- 
eral Starr. With the approval of Governor 





How’s Your Supply of 
WAR BONDS and STAMPS? 


Frank Murphy and U. S. Attorney-General 
Homer-Cummings, said the report: 

“(Johnson’s price) is substantially less than 
the price distributors who buy from the (pro- 
ducers’) Association pay for their fluid milk, 
If Johnson were required to pay the same 
price for his milk as other distributors are 
paying, a fair test of the efficiency and public 
approval of his system of milk distribution 
would be provided.” 


The Arnold-Starr report, incidentally, also 
counteracted the charge that monopoly ex- 
isted in the city. “On the whole, conditions 
in the distribution of milk in Detroit are 
highly competitive,” said the report. In the 
face of this finding, Flynn’s charge that dis- 
tributors “operate as a unit” has certain 
amusing aspects. 


Further to illustrate his thesis that the 
price charged by other Detroit distributors 
is unnecessarily high, Flynm points out that 
Johnson “pays union wages to every clerk, 
driver and plant worker in his organization,” 
just as do other dealers. He fails to mention 
that the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee reported that girls working in John- 
son’s depots started at $12 a week and later 
were raised to $15. 


So also does the author neglect to mention 
that Johnson, whom he emphasized is a 
“businessman, not a philanthropist,” was con- 
victed recently of failure to file Federal In- 
come Tax Reports in both 1937 and 1938 fol- 
lowing his plea of guilt. 


Describing the various attempts to “put 
Johnson out of business,” Flynn tells of the 
chaotic price situation that raged in Detroit 
in 1937. Raises to the farmer had necessitated 
proportionate increases in the retail price, but 
Flynn dispenses with the reason for the in- 
creases, and says merely that the “milk 
supergovernment announced” two consecutive 
price rises. 


These increases sent several consumer 
groups flocking to the Wayne County prose- 
cutor, “who tried to dissolve the dealers’ 
association under the Michigan anti-trust 
law, but failed.’ Flynn overlooks these facts 
concerning the actions brought by prosecutur 
Duncan McCrea: a Grand Jury once ruled 
out McCrea’s case; his later attempts ‘o 
dissolve the association by quo warran 
proceedings were thrown out of court, ard 
lastly, McCrea himself was later thrown out 
of office by Governor Dickinson, and con- 
victed of conspiracy to protect vice and 
gambling. ‘ 


So 
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A further attempt was made to force John- 
son out, the article charges, by “a large milk- 
bottle company,” an accusation which has a 
mysterious and almost melodramatic ring 
about it. This attempt having failed, “the 
producers and drivers and distributors called 
in the politicians,” writes Flynn. “The legis- 
lature passed a bill setting up a Market 
Control Commission with 
prices.” 


power to fix 


The fact is that the Michigan Milk Con- 
trol Law stemmed from the same joint report 
of Arnold and Starr which had mentioned 
the excess of competition in Detroit. Look- 
ing askance at Johnson’s methods, the re- 
port said: 


“Legislative action needs to be taken to 
eliminate existing inequalities creating an un- 
stable economic situation which the anti- 
trust laws by themselves are inadequate to 
solve.” This is an important point, apparent- 
ly referring to Johnson’s methods of buying 
milk, by which he exercised a distinct advan- 
Can it be that 
Johnson’s bitter fight against this law is 
based on that very fact? 


tage over other distributors. 


Flynn closes his article with a plea for 
lower-priced milk, based on his assumption 
that George Johnson has shown the way 
that is open to all dealers, if they but care 
to follow it. 


“Cut a penny from the price paid by the 
consumer and you will increase milk con- 
sumption 25 per cent,” says the writer, dog- 
matically. Authorities well know that price 
wars, which have sent the price of milk per 
quart down as much as four cents, have 
not effected any substantial increase in sales. 
The inaccurate generalities and personal views 
f the author on milk consumption are ex- 
tremely misleading, coming as they do at a 
time when milk consumption in this country 
is at a new high level. 

Certainly editors of the Reader’s Digest 
took few pains to check the facts, for, if 
they had, the most glaring errors would have 
been immediately apparent. Anyone who 
knows the milk industry must only marvel 
it the editorial carelessness which permitted 
his article to get into print. 





De Laval Head Dies 


F. J. Arend, President of Prominent 
Separator Companies Succumbs After 
Stroke of Apoplexy at Golf Club 


F. J. Arend, president of the well known 
De Laval Separator Company and also pres- 
ident of the De Laval Steam Turbline Com- 
pany was stricken with apoplexy August 22 
at the Deal Golf Club in Deal, N. J., and 
died August 22 in the Fitkin Memorial Hos- 
pital, Trenton, N. J. 


Mr. Arend had been with the De Laval 
Separator Company since early youth and 





F. J. AREND 


had served as its president for the past 
twenty-five years. From a small enterprise 
years ago to one of national importance the 
De Laval interests have flourished in no 
small degree to Mr. Arend’s leadership and 
policies. Today the separator company is 
the widest known of its kind in the dairy 
industry for its farm and factory size cream 
separators and milking machines. Both the 
separator and steam turbine companies are 
now engaged in manufacturing large scale 
Army and Navy equipment orders. Recently 
awards were conferred on the entire De 
Laval organization for excellence in fulfilling 
was orders. 





In addition to his business activities Mr. 
Arend had many other business and social 
interests. He was a director in the Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York, the 
Allenhurst National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and the Fitkin Memorial Hospital. He 
was a member of the Dean Golf Club, 
Sleep Hollow, Blind Brook, Oakland and 
Seaview Country Clubs. He was also a 
member of the New York Athletic Club, 
Lawyers Club, Railroad Machinery Club, 
Mecca Temple and Continental Masonic 
Lodge. 


Several years ago Mr. Arend was decor- 
ated by the Swedish Government for his 
contributions in developing the De Laval in- 
ventions. He leaves two brothers and two 
sisters, his wife having died about ten years 
ago. 


—_*—= oe —____—__ 


CALLS NEW JERSEY HEARING 





Trenton, N. J.—Arthur F. Foran, New 
Jersey Director of Milk Control, has an- 
nounced that a public hearing will be held 
in the War Memorial Building, Lafayette 
St., here on Thursday, September 10, 1942, 
at 10:30 a.m., 
consider : 


Eastern War Time, to 

1. The adjustment of the price to be paid 
to producers for milk sold to school children 
as “Two-for-a-Nickel” milk and the adjust- 
ment of the price on sales of this milk by 
milk dealers and processors to subdealers 
and other milk dealers. 

2. The adjustment of the resale prices of 
milk in Area Number Two. 

All interested parties are invited to attend 
and submit -such proofs pertaining thereto 
as may be relevant. 

entenninieintitiiiillnictimagmae 


FROZEN CREAM STOCKS 


Washington, D. C.—U. S. Department of 
Agriculture monthly report showed August 
Ist total cold storage stocks of frozen cream 
in the country’s warehouses of 303,000 40- 
quart cans, a decrease of 47,000 cans since 
July Ist. The total holdings of August Ist 
showed a decrease from last year of 94,000 
cans and ran behind the August Ist, 1937-41 
average by 4,000 cans. 
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Everything You Need for Sediment and Mold Testing 


@ “E-Z-LOCK” Sediment and Mold Test Cards 
@ “Credicott” Milk, Cream and Mold Discs 
@ “Langsenkamp-Wheeler” Milk Sediment Testers 
@ New “Illinois” Cream Sediment Testers 
@ Mold Test Equipment and Chemicals 





Exclusive Distributors, 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY CO., 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill 


“WORLD'S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF SEDIMENT and MOLD TEST CARDS” 
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Center of Interest 


OTHING in the current national 
N cc is the center of more interest 
than the clarification by 
Roosevelt, scheduled for Labor Day, of the 


President 
administration’s projected new method of 
stabilization and control of farm products 
prices and wage levels in the intensified fight 
against further upward spirals in living costs. 
At this writing informed opinion at Wash- 
ington strongly indicates that the President 
has prepared probably the most drastic order, 
in its bearing on the every-day life of the 
country’s citizens, as yet promulgated. 


Advance gossip indicates that the program 
calls for the limitation of wage rate in- 
creases in the less than $75.00 a week field 
to not more than roughly 15 per cent above 
the January 1, 1941 level; a probable freez- 
ing, or a limit to cost-of-living formula in- 
creases, in salaries between $75.00 a week 
and $7,500 per year; a freezing of salaries 
above $75.00; and a freezing of farm prices 
at probably existing levels, subject to some 
revisions later both upward and downward 
in individual cases. 


Tax Struggles 


HE tax situation is in a muddle. Ef- 
"Tc of senators to develop a tax meas- 

ure that will be more acceptable to the 
general public than the unpopular House bill 
and yet increase the tax level by several 
billions of dollars, are giving the Senate 
Finance Committee a deal of hard work with 
little accomplished so far. There are pro- 
posals a plenty, some of them may be work- 
able and worthy of a tryout, but with mem- 
bers of the committee in disagreement, and 
opposition from various groups of taxpayers 
and college professors, there is little chance 
of their receiving more than ordinary con- 
sideration, with no immediate prospect of 
enactment. 


A general sales tax is recognized as an 
efficient method of raising taxes, and it is 
further seen that it will eventually require a 
sales tax to meet the revenue needs of the 
government, under the present huge spend- 
ing for essential and non-essential purposes 
alike; nevertheless a sales tax proposal is 
not likely to receive attention until after 
the fall election. It is not believed that any 
tax legislation will be voted before December. 


Recently the Senate Finance Committee has 
been considering Treasury recommendations 
for an annual tax on individual spending 
and a further broadening of the income tax 
base. 
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Sees Dairy Threat 

OME phases of the war effort now are 
threatened by the liquidation of dairy 
production which has already begun, ac- 
cording to Charles W. Holman, secretary 
of the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation. This liquidation, Holman says, 
is affecting first the large producers of milk 
and breeders of foundation stock. But it has 
cut many operators of family-size farms that 
have sold their herds and entered industrial 
defense work for wages. This liquidation is 
due in part to the drain off the farm of farm 
labor and in part to the continuation during 
the war of the depression federal price policy. 
To slow down the rate of liquidation is to 
postpone the date of rationing, says Holman. 


The present parity price policies have be- 
come unsuited to the war effort, he claims. 
What is needed are prices adequate to ob- 
Such prices 
will not be effective if changed from day 
to day. They should be announced and main- 
tained at long enough periods to enable 
farmers to carry out planned production 
programs. Increasing labor shortage makes 
long range planning all the more imperative, 
he feels. 


tain the necessary production. 


There are not enough family-size dairy 
farms to supply domestic needs, according 
to Holman, who undoubtedly has a more far- 
reaching understanding of dairy production 
conditions than any other representative of 
the dairy industry in Washington. “When 
on top of a normal domestic consumption, 
increased demands of the Army and Navy 
and exceptionally large demands for foreign 
shipment are made, it must be apparent that 
we need all of our dairy farms and the loss 
of any one may be readily compared to the 
downing of a plane or sinking of a boat. 


“All responsibility in the future for food 
shortages will rest upon the shoulders of 
those who support an inadequate price policy 
for farm. products,” he contends, “and no 
amount of recrimination or name-calling will 
lift this responsibility in the public mind, 
when, as the result of mistakes which may 
occur today, food shortages of the future 
are experienced by American consumers.” 


Holman points out further that with wages 
high and promising to go higher, with agri- 
cultural prices low, the proposal now is to 
bar farmers from receiving a fair return, 
thus tending to throw still further out of 
balance the relationship of the principal 
groups of the nation. In the war period it 
may become necessary to abandon tempor- 


arily all so-called parity formulas in favor 
of announced guaranteed minimum prices 
for the war essential farm products, he states. 
If such a policy should be adopted, the price 
guaranteed should be for periods long enough 
to enable farmers to execute plans for’ in- 
creasing or maintaining production. The 
guarantee, he concludes, should be projected 
into the post-war period far enough to pro- 
vide a cushion against possible economic 
distress after the need for great production 
has diminished. 


D. of C. Milk Troubles 

EPORTS that restaurants in Wash- 

ington are selling milk of especially 

high quality to the exclusion of stand- 

ard milk are given out by the Office of Price 

Administration, which characterizes the prac- 

tice as an evasion in principle of government 

price regulations. The statement is made 

that a local chain of lunch rooms has dis- 

continued selling the standard Grade A milk, 

which it sold at 5 cents a half pint, and 

is giving its customers a high-test milk at 
10 cents a half pint. 


The milk is said to contain 4.5 per cent 
butterfat, while the District of Columbia 
regulations require only 3.5 per cent of but- 
terfat. OPA officials say that no dealer 
retailing milk is authorized to sell only a 
high priced product while lower priced prod- 
ucts are available. It is estimated that at 
least 25 per cent of Washington restaurants 
are giving their customers the high-test milk 
at an increase in price. 


The dairy that supplies this milk is quoted 
as saying that it is the same as the Golden 
Guernsey milk, containing 4.5 per cent but- 
terfat or better. Dairies here, it is said, 
have found in most instances the high-test 
product unprofitable. 


The OPA is investigating these reports. 


A study of the milk distribution situation 
in Washington and suburbs in Maryland and 
Virginia, is being made by the OPA in an 
effort to attain a compromise for this area 
on its national ceiling on wholesale milk 
prices. Outside of this area throughout the 
country dairies are prohibited from selling 
milk to retailers at prices above the highest 
wholesale levels of last March. The ceiling 
date in the Washington area has been post- 
poned until October 2 due to a price :in- 
crease given dairy farmers by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in May. 


It is said that if the latest OPA ruling 
had become effective in the District, local 
milk distributors would have been caught 
between two squeezes. They would have 
had to pay the farmers higher prices for 
Class II milk which is used for cream, as 
a result of the Department of Agriculture 
order, and they would have been forced to 
cut the price of milk they sell restaurants, 
hotels and other concerns serving milk at 
retail. They raised the wholesale price of milk 


(Please turn to Page.240) 
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Dairy Industry 






Salvage Dnive 


Metropolitan Area Campaign Broadens Into Nationwide Intensive Scrap Colleétion 


Effort Sponsored by Equipment and Machinery Manufacturers and WPB* 


*Launched earlier this summer with individually 
wganized efforts in various sections of the country, the 
lrive among dairy industry elements to join in the in- 
tensive campaign being waged to collect scrap metals 
and materials useful in any way to the all-out war effort 
now bas properly been. expanded and coordinated into 
a country-wide movement embracing all phases of the 
milk and milk products production, processing and mer- 


chandising fields. 


Under the general direction of the Industrial Sal- 
vage Section of the War Production Board’s Bureau of 
Conservation the unification of dairy industry activities 
toward this essential end now are being headed up by 
an organizational and operations group created by the 
Dairy Equipment and Machinery Manufacturers’ In- 
dustry Advisory Committee. 


Following up its full report in last month’s issue 
of the inauguration of the campaign among the Metro- 
politan area dairy businesses, the Review takes pleasure 
in presenting the full text of the official announcement 
of the current vastly enlarged effort set in motion under 
the style of the National Dairy Industry Salvage Drive 
sponsored by the WPB’s Salvage Branch of the Conserva- 
tion Bureau: 





ddl OO LITTLE—too late” is becoming an alarm- 
¥ x fact which our government faces with re- 
gard to the national salvage program now in 
progress. The dairy industry, which includes milk 
lealers, and manufacturers of ice cream, butter, cheese, 
‘ondensed, dried, evaporated and allied items, together 
with many other industries, is being urged by the In- 
lustrial Salvage Section of the Bureau of Conservation, 
War Production Board, to help increase the salvage 
onnage of the critical scrap metals which are urgently 
ieeded for the successful maintenance of thé war 
‘roduction program. 


These critical metals include copper, nickel, brass, 
‘ronze, iron, steel, white metal alloy, and stainless 
teel—all of which are used in the manufacture of 
lairy equipment and are the most important metals to 
ve made available as a result of this campaign. Rubber 
s also needed. 





At a meeting of the Dairy Equipment and Ma- 
hinery Manufacturers Industry Advisory Committee 
with the General Industrial Machinery Branch of the 
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War Production Board held in Washington on July 
14th, it was agreed that a salvage campaign would be 
instituted in the dairy industry of the United States 
to tie in with the salvage campaigns being conducted 
by other industries. 

The committee membership, which represents the 
dairy equipment manufacturers, includes: E. R. Alling, 
Rice & Adams Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; J. K. Colony, 
Manton-Gaulin Manufacturing Co., Everett, Mass.; 
E. C. Damrow, Damrow Bros., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
J. W. Ladd, Cherry-Burrell Corporation, Chicago; 
Harry L. Miller, Chester Dairy Supply Co., Chester, 
Pa.; Timothy Mojonnier, Mojonnier Bros. Co., Chicago; 
G. R. Olson, General Dairy Equipment Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; George W. Putnam, The Creamery Pack- 
age Mfg. Company, Chicago; Roland F. Smith, Wauk- 
esha Foundry Co., Waukesha, Wis., and H. V. Walker, 
NcHale Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles. 


Initial Steps Explained 


On the day following this meeting, Eric M. Web- 
ster of the Food, Drug and Allied Equipment Section, 
General Industrial Machinery Branch, War Production 
Board, explained this plan to the Industry Advisory 
Committee, Dairy Division, Food Supply Branch, 
WPB, which is headed by Clyde E. Beardslee. This 
committee includes R. E. Pearsall, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago; Russell Waltz, Consolidated Dairy Products Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; W. H Bowser, Valley Creamery Co., 
Sisterville, W. Va.; John Brandt, Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; Roy D. Smith, Jerome 
Coop. Creamery, Jerome, Idaho; C. A. Eckburg, Lake- 
shire Marty Co., Plymouth, Wis.; Ernest Henegar, 
Lewisburg, Tenn.; Fred Kraft, Kraft Cheese Co., Chi- 
cago; Vernon Hovey, General Ice Cream Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 

Also Douglas Young, Qualitee Dairy Products Co., 
San Diego, Cal.; A. J. Smith, Borden Co., Houston, 
Texas; Harvey P. Hood, H. P. Hood Sons, Boston; 
R. F. Rennie, Jr., Virginia Dairy Company, Richmond, 
Va.; A. G. Marcus, Crown City Dairy Co., Pasadena, 
Cal.; H. W. Comfort, Borden Co., New York City; 
Willian T. Nardin, Pet Milk Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Walter 
Page, Midland Co-op., New York City; G. H. Benk- 
endorf, Milk Producers’ Association, Modesto, Cal.; 
P. G. Kinzer, Carnation Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; C. M. 
Peterson, Ward Milk Products, Chicago; W. T. Crigh- 
ton, Producers Creamery Co., Springfield, Mo.; C. E. 
Gray, Golden State, Co., Ltd., San Francisco, and Leon 
Chapin, Dairymen’s League Co-op. Association, New 
York City. All members of the committee who were 
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present heartily approved the plan and pledged the 
full support of the processing plants. 


Coincident with this nation-wide Dairy Industry 
Salvage Drive, the nine regional offices of the Indus 
trial Salvage Section are setting up local, regional 
or state*dairy plant campaigns to cooperate in the 
whole effort. 


Million-Pound Goal in Dairy Field 


It is estimated that there is at least one million 
pounds of critical scrap metals salvageable throughout 
the industry in the United States. This means that 
only an average of 40 pounds of scrap from each plant 
need be collected to reach the goal set for the dairy 
industry, which would seem to be an easily obtain 
able tonnage. 

The head of every dairy processing plant is urged 
to make a thorough investigation of his property and 
to release every ounce of scrap metal to our govern 
ment in this drive. Even though you may have gone 
over your plant very thoroughly in response to pre- 
vious salvage drives—do so again keeping in mind the 
fact that the need is terrifically urgent and the issue a 
vital one to every citizen in this country, both civilians 
and those in the armed services. 


Not only equipment manufacturers but all other 
members of the Dairy Industries Supply Association 
togther with every supply jobber throughout the 
nation are being asked to actively cooperate in making 
this campaign a success. The sales and service repre- 
sentatives of these companies who come into personal 
contact with the trade are being asked to help dairy 
plant operators to locate potential sources of scrap. 


Where the amount is small these representatives 
are being asked to transport it to their company head- 
quarters or branch warehouses—the proceeds from the 
sale to be paid either to the plant supplying the scrap 
or to the U.S.O., as instructed. Where large or bulky 
type of scrap is involved such as vat coils, cooler sec- 
tions, etc., you should get in touch with your nearest 
junk dealer and request that he give you a receipt for 
this scrap broken down into the various types of metals 
involved. You should then mail this receipt showing 
the amount of scrap material involved direct to the 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, 635 F St., N. W., 
W ashington, D. €. 


Proper Records Must Be Kept 


In disposing of junk it is desirous that this effort 
be made to show the tonnage of salvage material turned 
in on this drive so that the efforts of the dairy industry 
may be compared with the results obtained by othe: 
industries. All local, regional or state dairy groups are 
being urged to also make reports to DISA. 


Already, as announced in the August issue of the 
“Review”, there are salvage drives taking place in the 
Greater New York Area, the Chairman of the Com 
mittee sponsoring that effort being Theodore G. Mon- 
tague, President of The Borden Company. The Ohi 
drive, headed up by Chairman O. E. Barkey of the 
Ohio Dairy Products Association, Columbus, Ohio, is 
already going strong with 52 towns organized. 
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The dairy industry has responded so wonderfully 
to the many other demands made upon it from other 
branches of our government that it seems certain this 
salvage drive will be successful in a big way. 


It is the present thought of those sponsoring this 
drive that it can be made completely successful in not 
less than a three months period, so every effort should 
be made to meet the quotas set up for the dairy in- 
dustry through September, October, and November. 


Every individual connected with any company hav- 
ing business relationship of any kind with any branch 
of the dairy industry is vitally interested in the success 
of this campaign, not only to make a showing for the 
industry but what is even more important—the ful- 
filling of our government’s critical need for scrap in 
our drive for Victory. 

Everyone acquainted with dairy processing plants 
agrees that there is a tremendous amount of scrap that 
can be turned over to our government from milk and 
ice cream plants, and by manufacturers of cheese, butter, 
condensed, dried, evaporated and allied lines. 

IF YOU CAN’T GET IN THE FIGHT—GET 
IN THE SCRAP! 





Savings Suggestions Adopted 
Indiana Dairy Transportation Advisory Committee 
Suggests Conservation in Dairy Trucking 
(By Earl Bullock) 


Indianapolis, Ind—How truckers handling dairy products may 
conserve tires and trucks was contained in recommendations adopted 
here recently by the Indiana Dairy Transportation Advisory 
Committee. 


The conservation suggestions are: For farmers producing dairy 
products—Have milk or cream ready when the truck arrives; get 
the lane or barnyard in good condition, such as keeping it smooth and 
free of glass, wire and nails; when the lane or barnyard is difficult 
to drive in due to mud, snow or rough frozen ground, deliver milk 
or cream to the highway; avoid leaving the tractor or other obstacles 
by the milk house, making it difficult for truckers to pick up the 
milk or cream; have the gate open for the trucker when possible, 
for stops and starts consume fuel, tires and time; co-operate 
by switching trucker or plant, where so doing will conserve mile- 
age, and give the milk and cream extra care to keep the quality 
high. 


For truckers—Do everything possible to reduce truck mileage; 
do not overload, limit load to 120 per cent of rated tire capacity on 
regular tires and 85 per cent on recaps; do not drive more than 
40 miles an hour on paved roads and 30 miles on gravel roads; keep 
the load evenly balanced; inspect your tires and truck regularly; 
have tires recapped before worn too smooth; go slow on turns; be 
regular at arriving at farms and the plant; consider switching pro- 
ducers with other truckers where net mileage can be reduced; and 
keep record of mileage traveled, tonnage hauled and gasoline used 


and tires. 


For dairy plants—Arrange for the unloading to avoid delays; 
co-operate in exchanging patrons where this will reduce net mileage ; 
co-operate in avoiding cross-hauling in large markets; be reasonable 
about demanding milk arrival at a given time; put truck entrance 
to unloading platform in condition that will prevent hardships on 
tires and trucks. 
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DAMROW is Ist... . 


With MAJOR EQUIPMENT 
IMPROVEMENTS in Dairy Equipment... 


“VAPOR-FILM“ 


Psoriaetior 


Many Dairies today are enjoying faster and more 
economical pasteurizing because of the new “VAPOR- 
FILM” Pasteurizer developed by DAMROW. They 
obtain more accurate AUTOMATIC control of tem- 
perature, heat faster without danger of “hotspots” or 
scorching. And because no water or steam touches 
the inner chamber, the VAPOR-FILM Pasteurizer is 
easier to keep free of milkstone, easier to clean and 
sterilize. There is no chance of scale formation to re- 
tard heating and require frequent service or shorten 
equipment life. 


New DAMROW “VAPOR-FILM” Pasteurizer 
Another DAMROW FIRST ... 
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Water Softening For Boilers 
UESTION—We have a dealer who is using a 


water softener or conditioner. He has 

been told by agents selling various detergents 
that this water after passing through this conditioner 
will harm his steam and water piping and also will 
harm the metal lining of the pasteurizer. 


Would you know if this is true, or if it would do 
any harm to the above piping? The conditioner uses 
salt. The water used is very, very hard. 


F. G. T., New York. 
ANSWER-—I have not had a great deal of experi- 


ence with water softeners. It is theoretically true and 
seems to be common opinion among boiler men that 
water treated with sodium chloride or ordinary salt is 
rather corrosive. Just yesterday I was in a plant where 
two boiler tubes had just been replaced, and a boiler 
man said that he was positive that the corrosion was 
due to having used water treated with sodium chloride. 
This particular boiler has been in use for just about 
three years. The boiler has never had any water used 
in it other than that treated with salt. It appears that 
there is no apparent advantage in treating boiler water 
with salt, and there may be some disadvantages. 


The steam, if it were absolutely dry and there were 
no carry over from the boiler water, should have no 
effect upon the piping or any metal with which the 
steam comes in contact. It is seldom that there is no 
carry over of the boiler water into the steam, so the 
composition and reaction of the boiler water must be 
taken into account when considering the piping and 
equipment through which the steamy travels. 


The salt treatment of water probably can be con- 
tinued if sodium hydroxide or ordinary caustic is used 
in the water after treatment with salt. The sodium 
chloride or ordinary salt will cause the treated boiler- 
feed water to be slightly acid. The water should have 
an amount of caustic added sufficient to cause it to 
just turn pink when tested with phenolphthalein. Phen- 
olphthalein is the indicator which is used for titrating 
milk and any dairy products for acidity. Ten or 20 
ce. of the treated water can be put into a beaker or 
bottle and 1 or 2 drops of phenolphthalein added. When 
the solution just turns phenolphthalein pink, the treated 
water is just above the neutral point and is satisfactory. 
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There may not be any great harm done in adding too 
much caustic, but it should be safer to just add an 
amount that will cause phenolphthalein to turn pink. 


The particular dealer about whom you wrote us 
may rather turn his water softening problem over to a 
good boiler company or to one of the washing powder 
manufacturers rather than to bother with it himself. 


From what I have been able to read and my limited 
experience with the salt-treated water and its use in 
boilers, I would hesitate to be too specific in my rec- 
ommendations but I would be very hesitant to say 
that it is perfectly satisfactory for use in boilers. The 
zeolite and lime and soda-ash water softening seems 
to be more satisfactory for ordinary hard water than 
is the salt method. 


0 SZ ESS 


Pasteurizing Milk For Cheese Making—Gassy Cheese 


UESTION—What do you think about pasteuriz- 

ing milk for cheesemaking, and how much would 

we have to increase our equipment to do that? 
I assume we would have to add a flash pasteurizer and 
more starter equipment. 


Just now we are having some trouble with pin- 
holes in cheese. The makers state that it is due to 
cattle being in aftermath clover. What do you know 
about it? Can you make us any suggestions as to 
methods of handling that milk? 

H. L. P., New York. 


ANSWER—I feel sure that the easiest and most 
practical way of pasteurizing milk for cheese making 
is to use the high-temperature, short-time method. This, 
as you know, is the heating of milk to at least 160 deg. 
F. nd holding it for at least 15 consecutive seconds. 
In addition to the pasteurizing equipment, you may 
have to have a larger receiving vat than you have now 
or storage space either in the form of a storage tank 
or an additional cheese vat. You will have to increase 
the amount of starter used. 


Published data indicate that milk pasteurized by 
the old flash method had to have calcium chloride added 
in order to have the milk set up properly for cutting. 
In the work we have done here using a high-tempera- 
ture, short-time pasteurizing unit, we have not been 
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able to tell the difference in the behavior of milk during 
the cheese-making operation regardless of whether the 
milk was pasteurized through the high-temperature, 
short-time unit or by the vat method. Cheese made 
from pasteurized milk is much more uniform in quality 
than is that made from raw milk. Pasteurized-milk 
cheese, without treatment of the milk or curd, does 
not develop the nice sharp cheese flavor that develops 
in good cheese made from raw milk. 


The pinholes in the cheese, I assume, are due to 
the colon type of organisms or the so-called gas pro- 
ducers. Some of the textbooks state that some green 
feeds, such as second growth clover, rye, and the like, 
have been found to produce gassy cheese. If the gassy 
cheese is due to second growth legumes and grasses, 
it is because the bacteria get into the milk after pro- 
duction and not through the system of the cow and 
into the milk while in the udder. There is no correla- 
tion, so-far as I am concerned, between pinholes in 
cheese and the feeds the cows eat. 


It may be that cows are getting into mud holes 
this time of the year, and, if the cows are not properly 
cleaned before milking, sufficient dirt may get into the 
milk to cause gas in the cheese made from it. I would 
have each dairyman make sure that the cows are 
cleaned before milking and that his equipment is being 
thoroughly washed and ‘“‘sterilized”. This will give 
good milk from the standpoint of gas-producing bac- 
teria, so long as the milk is properly cooled. I am 
rather sure that the contamination of the milk is inde- 
pendent of any feed. . 


If the cheese maker wishes to determine the 
patrons who are bringing in milk that goes gassy, he 
may do so by scalding bottles or jars and with a 
“sterile” dipper sample each producer’s milk. If the 
milk is dumped into a weigh can, the weigh can merely 
needs to be drained well after each patron’s milk has 
been dumped. The dipper must be “sterilized” between 
samples. The samples that are covered to prevent con- 
tamination should then be allowed to stand at room 
temperature, preferably 85 deg. to 95 deg. F. 


The producers that cause any large contamination 
can be detected because their milk will be gassy as it 
sours, while the good milk will sour with a perfectly 
normal, firm curd. The gas-producing organisms get 
into the milk usually from contaminated milk utensils. 
I assume, of course, that you are doing a good job in 
washing the patrons’ cans. 


The only way I know of handling the curd when 
gas holes show up is to pile and repile it during the 
cheddaring process until the pinholes or gas holes 
flatten out. This means that the acidity has developed 
far enough in the curd to stop the action of the gas- 
producing bacteria.. This working out of the gas may 
take 4 to 8 hours, depending upon the organisms pres- 
ent and the temperature at which the cheddaring is 
done. The temperatures should be maintained at 90 deg. 
to 100 deg. F. 


If you have any facilities at all for heating the milk 
before setting, most of the gas-producing organisms 
can be killed by heating the milk to approximately 140 
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Detection of Coli in Milk 


Bacto-Brilliant Green Bile 2% 
Bacto-Formate Ricinoleate Broth 


These liquid media are recommended for the 
detection of coliform bacteria in milk. Both 
media conform in every way to the formulae 
specified in “Standard Methods for the 
Examination of Dairy Products.” 


Bacto-Violet Red Bile Agar 


This medium is recommended for direct 
plate counts of the coliform bacteria in milk 
and other dairy products. Use of this medium 
for plating purposes is approved in 
“Standard Methods.” 








Dirco LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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“STURDY-BILTS” | 
do the job! 


FOR THE MILK DEALER 


Safeguarding the health of the nation is vitally important during these 
times. A clean, germ-free bottle can help you meet this challenge. And you 
can have a sparkling clean sterile bottle with a “Sturdy-Bilt” on the job. 
Remember a “Sturdy-Bilt’’ cleans ALL bottles from % pints to gallons— 
a real feature these days with gallon and half gallon business on the increase. 
So plan ahead—contact us for details on delivery dates. 


and NOW for WAR PRODUCTION 


Sturdy-Bilt engineers have developed a highly successful metal-parts 
washer for use in metal working shops. A clean part means faster produc- 
tion, in fact, with the close tolerances of the modern war machine—the 
presence of dirt may even cause the failure of the machine. : 

So now “STURDY-BILT” contributes cleanliness for health and cleanli- 
ness for faster production—both important to the war effort. 
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STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Department B9 WEST ALLIS, WIS. 


“STURDY-BILT 


SOAKER TYPE 


BOTTLE WASHERS 


deg. F. and then cooling immediately. Also make sure 
that the cheese makers do an extra good job of clean- 
ing up and “sterilizing” the cheese vats and all the 
other equipment with which the milk comes in con- 
tact. We have found that it takes very thorough clean- 
ing and “sterilizing” of a cheese vat to prevent con- 
tamination from that source after a batch of gassy 
cheese has been in the vat. 
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Cause and Control of Ropy Milk 


UESTION—Lately we have had several com- 

plaints that some of our bottled pasteurized milk 

is ropy. We have tried to clean up our equip- 
ment in the plant and believe it is all right. Are we 
getting milk into the plant which has the ropy bacteria 
in it? Any suggestions you can give us will be 
appreciated. 


P. A. E., Minnesota. 


ANSWER—May I answer you by starting with 
a few general statements regarding ropy milk? 


Ropy milk may occur during any season of the 
year but it causes most trouble during the spring and 
fall. In order to be sure that ropy or slimy milk is 
not confused with gargety or stringy milk, it might be 
well to state that stringy milk is due to infection in 
the cow’s udder; namely, garget. The milk is stringy 
at the time of production. Ropy milk, on the other 
hand, is caused by the growth of certain bacteria intro- 
duced into the milk after it leaves the udder. Ropy 
milk, therefore, does not occur until after a storage 
period of twelve or more hours. 


The bacteria causing ropy milk are widespread in 
nature. They are found on grasses, hays, fodders, and 
bedding, and in wet swampy areas in pastures, barn- 
yards, and similar places. The organisms may also be 
found almost anywhere in cow stables, in the water 
in drinking cups or troughs, in the water in cooling 
tanks, in dairy feeds and the like. Milk equipment on 
farms is very commonly contaminated with the or- 
ganisms causing ropy milk. 


In most-literature other than that published in 
recent years, the sources of the organisms were most 
commonly given as those listed above, with the excep- 
tion of milk equipment. Work done by the Department 
of Dairy Industry at Cornell University in New York 
and neighboring states, tracing sources of the bacteria 
responsible for ropy milk outbreaks, has shown con- 
clusively that most of the difficulty in recent years lay 
in improperly “sterilized” milk handling equipment. 


Bottled milk showing ropiness mean that the bac- 
terial count was high when ropiness was observed and 
that the plant equipment is probably contaminated 
with these organisms. In general, pasteurization kills 
the bacteria which are the common cause for ropy milk. 


Since you are faced with the fact that ropy milk 
is causing you trouble, what must you do to eliminate 
this undesirable condition? 
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Probably the first thing is to “sterilize” thoroughly 
every piece of equipment with which the milk comes 
in contact in the plant. Even though you may feel 
that the equipment in your particular case can not be 
the cause for the excessive number of ropy-milk bac- 
teria getting into the milk, it has ben found to be good 
practice to follow one of the recommended methods of 
“sterilization”. Any method is satisfactory if properly 
carried out. 


“Sterilizing” as much of the equipment as possible 
by steaming for at least five minutes or by submerging 
in water above 170 deg. F. for the same length of time 
(five minutes) has given satisfactory results. Another 
satisfactory method of “sterilization” is to rinse every 
piece of milk equipment with a hypochlorite (chlorine) 
solution containing between 100 and 200 p.p.m. (parts 
of available chlorine per million parts of solution). 
“Chloramine T” solutions should contain 200 to 300 
p-p.m. The equipment should remain in contact with 
either one of these solutions for at least two to five 
minutes. The equipment must be absolutely clean before 
“sterilization”. 


If you are going to use chlorine as a “sterilizing” 
agent, it is absolutely essential that the concentration 
of the chlorine in the solution be known. Experience 
has shown that this last point can not be over- 
emphasized. Chlorine testing outfits may be purchased 
from many dairy supply houses at a small cost. One 
can not rely upon the chlorine content as indicated on 
the container after the product has aged. This state- 
ment is true with the exception of perhaps on or two 
common chlorine sterilizers on the market at the 
present time. 


Since quite a bit of the raw milk sold contains 
ropy milk bacteria to a more or less extent, it is well 
to be sure that there is no raw milk getting into the 
pasteurizer after the milk is up to the pasteurizing 
temperature. If the raw milk line to the pasteurizer 
is not disconnected during the pasteurizing process, I 
would suggest such a safety measure. I assume that 
you are also sure that no milk is leaking from the 
pasteurizer into the line to the cooler during the 
holding period. 


Are the bottles thoroughly “sterilized”? Do you 
suppose that the cooler is leaking, letting water con- 
taining ropy milk bacteria into the pasteurized milk? 
Is water dripping from pipes or a ceiling and in any 
way getting into the pasteurized milk? Are you using 
any small pieces of equipment such as dippers, stirring 
rods, measuring sticks, and the like which are not 
“sterilized” just the same as the rest of the equipment 
every time such pieces are used? 


If, after thoroughly checking each item I have 
suggested and you are positive tHat you have very 
thoroughly carried out the equipment “sterilization”, 
you still experience ropy milk in the finished product, 
please let me know. 


May I again emphasize that our experience shows 
that most ropy milk can be eliminated by proper plant 
practice. This means watching some of the less notice- 
able things as well as major operations. . 
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Milk Delivery Termed Essential 


President Roosevelt’s Rubber Message Emphasizes 
Value of Distribution to Consumers 


In his message of August 6th vetoing the Senate bill for crea- 
m of a rubber supply agency, President Roosevelt emphasized milk 
stribution as among the essential public services which depend 
such major degree upon an adequate supply of rubber, synthetic 

otherwise, for their adequate functioning, points out the Milk 
dustry Foundation in stressing one phase of the current broaden- 


¢ campaign to expand total milk consumption as an aid to general 
nutrition. In the message in question the President said: 

“The War Pro- 
duction Board has 
adopted a program 
for making synthetic 
rubber . . . on the 
basis of estimated 
military needs for 
rubber and those civ- 
ilian needs which are 
essential. By the 
phrase ‘essential 
needs’ are meant those 
needs of civilians who 
require rubber in 
work directly related 
to the war effort— 
for example, driving 
to war production 
plants in automobiles 
where other trans- 
portation is not read- 
ily available. It in- 
cludes, also, certain 
necessities for the community, like getting milk to the consumer 
or children to school.” 

The vital importance of milk distribution, the Foundation con- 
tinues, was likewise emphasized by Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones before the Senate Banking and Currency Commmittee when 
he said: “Realizing that farmers, truck growers and dairy 
people must be able to deliver their products we have for 
several months been studying means of supplying temporary 
substitute tires.” 


Milk is the outstanding low-cost food for wartime and is No. 1 
on the list of essential foods prepared by the National Nutrition 
Conference. 


“Rough estimates, from facts revealed by the survey of national 
nutrition indicate,” says Dr. Louise Stanley of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, “that the people of the United States would do well 
to use twice the quantity of dairy products they use today.” 


One quart of milk, for example, furnishes a large part of the 
day’s dietary requirements. Considering its various contributions 
singly, a quart of milk provides all of the calcium needed by the 
individual for the day, much of the phosphorous, a liberal amount 
of the vitamins A and G, one third or more of the protein, on 
eighth or more of the iron, at least one fourth of the energy, and 
some of the vitamins B, C and D. The real proof of milk’s economy 
is stronger, however, when its cost is compared with that of other 
foods needed to complete the diet. 


Fresh milk is being used by our military forces for the first 
time since the Revolutionary War. Milk is also doing a front-lin: 
job on the home front for civilians and as an essential food for 
war workers. It has been estimated that common illnesses cost 
industry around 400,000,000 man-days a year—enough to build 45,000 
bombers. More milk every day means more bombers. 
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King Zeero Flash Cooler 


With “‘No Load Control‘ 


The ‘‘No Load Control” 
makes the King Zeero 
Flash Cooler Fully Auto- 
matic and fool proof. 
Cooling of the water 
only takes place when 
the water is being used 
to cool the products. 
When the milk flows the 
water cools. When the 
milk stops the water 
cooling stops. 


AVAILABLE TO PRESENT 
KING ZEERO USERS 


Instant controlled cool- 
ing at all times with no 
waiting. Instant cooling 
of brine to any tem- 
perature. Instant cool- 
ing of water to 32°. 


USE KING ZEERO 
FLASH COOLERS 
For 


Milk and Cream 
Coolers 

Buttermilk Vats 
Butter Washing 
Ice Cream Freezers 
eo Tanks 
Holding Tanks, Etc. 
Capacities 1 te 100 Tons. 


Write For Bulletin No. 44 


The KING ZEERO CO., 1885-87 Ciyboure Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 




















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 
You want a better job or need employment 


You need or have any special service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


RATES: 


“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15¢ extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following - Classified. I 


am enclosing ................ 


Yes No 

















DAIRY INDUSTRY'S. 








Half the Metal in Every Ship... Every Tank 
... Every Gun... 1S SCRAP 


emergency calls for more than that. To 


That’s why Uncle Sam needs every 
bit of your scrap... every obsolete ma- 


chine you can junk ... and needs them 


RIGHT NOW! 


No doubt you did your part in the local 
aluminum and rubber salvage drives. You 


probably have a regular routine for dis- 


* & * 





posing of small scrap. But the present 











win this war of materials, America’s indus- 
tries must have more metals. . . particu: 


larly copper, stainless steel, tin, .brass, 
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SALVAGE DRIVE... 


nickel, bronze and white metal alloys. So scrap now for Uncle Sam. Remember 





Rubber, of course, is also a vital salvage that even a battered old tinned copper 
item. cooler will make a lot of cartridges! Or- 

ganize for a thorough and continuous job 
a The Dairy Industry is organizing to do an by putting some one individual in charge 
outstanding job of supplying these strate- — o¢ Wray Salvage, and GIVING HIM FULL 
gic materials. Our goal is set for a million AtjJTHORITY TO ACT. Don’t let Ameri- 
pounds of the above metals. If every But- —¢a’s war production slow down for lack of 
ter, Cheese, Ice Cream, Whole Milk, Evap- that old machine or part you've saved 
orated Milk and Powdered Milk Plant with the general idea that “It Might Come 
wt gets in the scrap, approximately 40 pounds In Handy Some Day.” Make a Jap boil 


per plant will put us over the top. with an old vat coil. 





aS S - > 





TAKE THESE SIMPLE STEPS TO “Ged ix the Scrap” 





Put someone responsible in charge 4 Get a receipt for the metal, broken down 

of Salvage in your Plant or Plants by types of metal... a receipt that will 

. and give him authority to act. show that the scrap was salvaged from 
the Dairy Industry. 


2 Get in the scrap. 5 When possible, deal direct with an ac- 
credited WPB Scrap Dealer. 


é Your equipment or supply house repre- 


3 Sell it or donate it for the U. S. O. sentative will have further details. 



















National Dairy Industry Salvage Drive 
War Production Board 
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First Aid Education For 


Industrial Personnel 


Slide-films and Records Provide Easily and Quickly Assimilated 


Lessons—Treatment for All Types of Accidents Covered 


in Visual Demonstration Course 


(By E. J. Clary) 


HE PART played by first aid education in Amer- 
T ices industry over the years has been an import- 
ant one, and in the present National emergency 
it takes on even a greater importance. This is par- 
ticularly true in all industries, where inexperienced 
operating personnel must be employed in increasing 
numbers—a situation that tends to send the accident 
and hazard curve spiraling upward. Then, too, there 
is the factor of lowered efficiency and absenteeism 
through disability caused by accidents which, as has 
been proved, can be greatly reduced 
by timely and skillful first aid service. 
Accident hazards in the dairy and 
creamery field are as much to be 
avoided as in other industries, and 
every possible precaution has been 
taken in the trade to give protection. 
Yet, accidents do happen in our 
plants, and a practical and plant-wide 
first aid service is of as great im- 

portance as is prevention. 


Slidetiim ; ; 
In times of peace, the industry has 


maintained first aid service as a matter of course, either 
on a large or limited scale depending upon the type 
of plant and number of operatives. However, in these 
times of emergency, the spread of first aid knowledge 
through the whole plant becomes of vital importance, 
and to this end there has been placed at the disposal 
of the plant an improved system of first aid instruction 
which makes such a spread more easy to achieve. 


Experienced first aid instructors usually have many 
other duties to perform in the plant with the result 
that a plant-wide 
series of lectures 
is often imprac- 
ticable. Visual 
aids are meeting 
this situation. 

The basis ot 
this system is a 
slide-film kit-set. 
It comprises 20 
films, each cov- 
ering a single 
phase of first aid 


procedure. With Applying First Aid Bandage 
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each film, and 
supplying the 
“lecture” is a rec- 
orded “voice”, 20 
lectures or talks 
on 14 discs. With 
each subject a 
printed lesson guide is provided, and with the kit-set 
is an instructor’s manual by following which any intel- 
ligent though inexperienced employee can effectively 
conduct classes in first aid. 


Kit for Visual First Aid Training 


Slide-films form only basic and fundamental in- 
formation. Recordings and film-strips as well as the 
lesson guides provide “cues” marking points in the 
session where actual demonstrations with live models 
may be given or where those attending may try their 
hand at applying what they have heard and seen. 


It will be seen from this that the system retains 
all the advantages of the ordinary verbal talk, plus 
text-book (lesson guide book) demonstration, and prac- 
tice. The main advantage which the slide-films and 
records offer is to supply the knowledge and teaching 
skills which the average untrained person seldom has. 


Visualization Readily Understood 


However, there are certain other definite advan- 
tages which only the picture screen can bring to such 
a meeting. As we nearly all realize, pictures—especi- 
ally large, illuminated pictures, are more easily under- 
stood than mere words. 


For instance, two of these slide-film or film-strip 
subjects are produced in full Technicolor which gives 
reality to the portrayal of the human anatomy other- 
wise almost impossible. Visualizations are always more 
interesting than mere words, and in a semi-darkened 
room, a hundred per cent concentration is assured with 
the picture screen. Then, too, this series of slide-films, 
which are based upon official procedures and officially 
approved for industry, discourage digression in any 
first aid class keeping the speaker “right on the track” 
from beginning to end—which assures a logical and 
orderly lesson. 


Ordinarily each subject takes two hours—with 
scheduled pauses for discussion, practical demonstra- 
tion, and trials. 
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By this method, a milk plant or creamery, for 
instance, can in a very short time, and without cutting 
into the time of a trained employee, give any number 
of employes a working knowledge of first aid pro- 
cedures designed to meet any emergency or circum- 
stance—“till the Doctor comes”. In fact, in many plants 
several persons in each division or department are 
given the course. 


Still another advantage in times of emergency is 
the benefit to the community in which a plant is located. 
Where many or most employes have been well schooled 
in first aid practice at the plant, the experience is at 
the service of the family in the home, and in the 
community itself. 

Unfortunately, accidents don’t always happen just 
when some knowing individual happens to be around 


’ 


to “do the right thing”. 

In order that an inexperienced person may conduct 
classes in first aid all he or she has to do is to study 
the instructor’s manual carefully (which comes with 
the slide-film kit-set) then screen the series of films 
along with the co-related records in order to become 
familiar with them. He or she will also learn to dem- 
onstrate certain procedures during the screening, as 
the “cues” suggest, and in this way be in a position 
to show others how to do it. 


Wide Variety of Accidents 


Both the films and the corresponding recordings 
are couched in the simplest possible form and terms. 
Scientific and medical phrases have been avoided inso- 
far as possible, every day words of common usage 
substituted. 

It is inevitable that in times when basic industries 
and personnel are operating at top speed to keep the 
wheels going round, the occasions when first aid service 
is needed multiply. Longer working shifts or more 
working shifts per day mean more man or woman 
hours per day during which accidents may happen. In- 
experienced help, especially those employed in or 
around machinery, fend to suffer a greater number of 
accidents—in spite of all the precautions management 
takes to prevent them. Working at top-speed alone 
also tends to increase hazards among workers. 

Seeing that accidents will happen anyway, an ade- 
quate first aid service, with a maximum number of em- 


ployes trained to act in an emergency, is a “second 
line of defense”. 


Slide-film subjects and the method by which they 
have been arranged in sequence are as follows: 

The Purpose of First Aid—55 pictures; The Body 
—Part I (Colors)—45 pictures; The Body—Part 2 
(Colors) —54 pictures; Shock—31 pictures; Unconsci- 
ousness—62 pictures; Common Emergencies—56 pic- 
tures; Minor Injuries—62 pictures; Wounds— Part I— 
49 pictures; Wounds—Part 2—57 pictures; Dressings 
and Bandages—Part I—75 pictures; Dressings and 
Bandages—Part 2—77 pictures; Artificial Respiration 
—32 pictures ; Burns—39 pictures ; Poison—39 pictures ; 
Fractures—Part I—59 pictures; Fractures—Part 
56 pictures; Fractures—Part 3—64 pictures; Moving 
The Injured—Part I—47 pictures; Moving The In- 
jured—Part 2—63 pictures. 
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Diversey Sales Meeting 


Conference Held to Discuss Late Developments in 


Cleaning Products and Applications 


Edgewater Beach Hotel was the scene of an important meet- 
ing held by The Diversey Corporation, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois, this summer for those directly connected with 
the management of Diversey’s salesmen. 


Diversey District Sales Managers at After Lyncheon Conference. 


Key Diversey men from all parts of the United States were 
brought to Chicago for the meeting. Division managers present 
included F. O. Spence of San Francisco, F. E. DeMoss of Kansas 
City, W. E. Boyd of Minneapolis, F. E. Volkman of Chicago, J. K. 
Bradford, Jr., of Atlanta, W. E. Noyes of Cleveland, and J. M. 














DRY MILK 


ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 


Cars or Less 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 
Phone: Harrison 8688 




















STAINLESS SPONGES 


for all 
Dairy Maintenance 


Saves labor. 
Prolongs life of equipment. 
Laste longer. 
No shedding of injurtous splinters. 
Priced te guarantee you real econemy 
in your maintenance costs. 


For further information write today. 


THE KURLY KATE CORPORATION 


216 North Clinton Street CHICAGO, ILL . 
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Sharp of New York City. From Toronto, Ont., Canada, came 
F. E. A. Smith, managing director of the Diversey Corporation 
(Canada) Limited. In addition, there were nine district managers 
present at the meeting. 


The meeting was under the direction of H. W. Kochs, president. 
Other Chicagoans present at the meeting included L. Shere, vice- 
president of the company, L. A. Armstrong, C. E. Glasser, W. S. 
Forrest, Jr., C. M. Moore and M. J. Singelmann. 


This get-together was the regular mid-year meeting of the 
sales management committee. The theme of the three-day session 
stressed Diversey’s vital part in the Nation’s war effort, with par- 
ticular reference to dairy industry plants. Improved products for 
the washing of milk bottles were introduced, followed by technical 
sessions on the particular problems brought about by the greatly 
increased use of short-time, high temperature pasteurizing units. 
A good part of the meeting was devoted to the ever present prob- 
lem of sterilization because of the extreme importance of producing 
quality milk products and the necessity for eliminating wasteful, 
rejected milk and cream. 


Points Out Conservation Aid 


ODT Director Eastman Stresses the Importance of 


Curtailing Use of Delivery Services 


Washington, D. C.—Housewives of American can help material 
ly in the war effort by demanding fewer services from the country’s 
delivery trucks, Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, pointed out recently. 


“If the housewives space their purchases so that fewer trips are 
necessary, carry their own packages wherever possible, and finally 
let those upon whom they depend for necessary delivery services 
know that they are anxious to cooperate in the ODT conservation 
program, they will be doing their country a real service in this 
emergency,” Mr. Eastman said. 


“It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the present supply 
of trucks must be made to last for the duration of the war. Manu- 
facturing plants that formerly turned out hundreds of thousands 
of trucks each year for civilian use are now either making trucks 
for the Army or other military equipment. The trucks that we have 
must do the work without the help of new trucks or replacements. 


Greater Care and Restricted Operation 


“To prolong the life of our present trucks and keep their tires 
running longer, two things are necessary,” Mr. Eastman continued. 
“Trucks must be better cared for than they have been in the past, 
and all non-essential services must be eliminated. It is in the latter 
effort that the housewives of America can be of real help. 


“The Office of Defense. Transportation has issued a number of 
orders which set up the framework for conservation of the country’s 
5,000,000 trucks, and the indications are that the great majority of 
operators have made big mileage reductions. Full success in the 
conservation program, however, will depend on the lengths to which 
the Nation’s housewives are ready to go in cooperating with the 
local delivery industry in its efforts to conserve tires and equipment. 


“It came to be the custom for department stores, groceries, 
laundries, cleaning firms, bakeries, dairies, drug stores, and other 
industries and enterprises serving the Nation’s households to perform 
all manner of delivery services by truck which were convenient and 
pleasant for us all, but very far from necessary. We can get along 
without them very well, and we shall be lucky if the war brings us 
no worse hardship 

“The ODT orders can set the pace, but they need public support 
to get the best results,” the agency’s director concluded. “If the 
operator of a local delivery service knows that the housewives in 
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this community stand behind his efforts to reduce mileage, his task 
will be far easier. If he does not have their help, he will live in 
constant fear that his competitors will be more obliging and cut in 
on his business, and he will begin to slip. If too many slip, the 
danger is very real that before many months we shall not have the 
vehicles and the tires for all the delivery services that are essential.” 





Cheese Week Campaign 
Industry-Sponsored Nationwide Promotional Program 
Launched to Boost Consumption of Product 


Cheese moved into the spotlight of widespread consumer edu- 
cational activities during the week of August 22nd to 29th under 
the dairy industry’s $250,000. sales promotional campaign which 
was conducted as a part of the “Victory Food Special” program. 


In order to develop a maximum degree of effectiveness the 
cheese industry enlisted the full support of many influential agencies, 
including the Agricultural Marketing Administration, the National 
Cheese Institute, the American Dairy Association, the National 
Dairy Council, state departments of agriculture, governors, mayors, 
the trade and general press, home economics experts and radio 
broadcasters. Likewise fully cooperating in the drive were chain 
and independent retail stores, restaurants and hotels. 


Alfred Lunt, famous actor, here offers C. A. Eckburg, vice-president 
of the National Cheese Institute, a piece of aged 70-pound Wisconsin 
Cheddar at a cheese party of the American Theater Wing’s Stage Door 
Canteen, New York City, to aid in launching cheese as the Victory 
Food Special for August. 


The party was organized by Miss Alice Nichols of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This cheese was donated by The Borden 
Cheese Company, of which Mr. Eckburg is President. 


In the photograph, left to right, are Mr. Eckburg; Miss Claire Wilson, 
radio broadcaster; a soldier on leave; Miss Lynn Fontanne (Mrs. Lunt); 
a sailor on leave, and Mr. Lunt. 

Central theme of the campaign was directed at calling public 
attention to the high nutritional values of cheese, to its abundant 
supply both present and prospective, to its importance in our war 
effort and for Lend-Lease purposes, and its relatively moderate price 
levels in the general scale of foodstuffs values. 


Disseminators of news, information and educational matters gen- 
erally tied in the program most effectively with the present intensi- 
fied nutrition benefit drive and current essential efforts to curtail 
general meat consumption and foster the use of substitutes, among 
which cheese occupies a prominent place. 


All early reports to directing headquarters of the campaign indi- 
cate an exceptional degree of success. This intensified “Victory 
Food Special” weekly effort served as an important supplement to 
the continuing consumer educational work on cheese undertaken by 
individual elements in the business and the American Dairy 
Association. 
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LA.I.C.M. to Campaign 


Three Year Public Relations Program 
Launched by International Associa- 


tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers 


Following numerous conferences, the Exec- 
utive Committee of the International Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers passed a 
motion this spring authorizing President 
Hurtz to appoint a Public Relations Com- 
mittee that, after several meetings, resulted in 
the recommendation to the Executive Com- 
mittee of a plan for launching an educational 
Public Relations Program to promote under- 
standing of the nutritive value of ice cream 
and its economic importance as an industry. 


The Committee approved the 
Public.Relations Committee plan, appointed 
a permanent Committee and voted to pro- 
The Board 
of Directors of the Association approved this 


Executive 


ceed with a three year program. 


action. 


The Association plans a program with the 
following worthy objectives: 
1. Create a better understanding of the 


product—Ice Cream. 

2. Continue and expand the present work 
of the Association jn obtaining recognition 
of economic importance of ice cream among 
government officials responsible for avail- 
ability of ingredients and transportation. 

3. Establish, with milk producers, fruit 
and nut growers, and other ice cream in- 
gredient suppliers, their concern in ice 
cream’s economic importance. 


4. Emphasize the sound nutritional back- 
ground of ice cream, one of the dairy food 
family. 

5. Assure continuance of public demand 
after the war. 

6. Preserve ice cream’s popularity with 
dealers and consumers. 

To accomplish these goals the Association 
is bringing together three prominent organ- 
izations of the industry, the International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, the 
National Dairy Council and Ice Cream Mer- 
chandising Institute in a unified effort to ful- 
fill these objectives. 


Committee Appointees 


The Public Relations 
International 


Committee of the 
Association which will direct 
the program, has for chairman, Madison H. 
Lewis, Pioneer Division, The Borden Com- 
vany, New York City. The balance of the 
Committee is composed of H. P. Hood, 2nd, 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
‘laude Parcell, Farmers Creamery, Freder- 
cksburg, Virginia; V. F. Hovey, General 
[ce Cream Corporation, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
x S. McKenzie, Creameries of America, 
ne., Los Angeles, Cal.; Hugh Hutchinson, 
sewisburg Ice Cream Company, Beckley, W. 
Ja.; Association President, L. E. Hurtz, 
‘airmont Creamery, Omaha, Neb.; and 
*xecutive Secretary Robert C. Hibben will 
erve as members ex-officio. 


The members of the committee are unani- 
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mous in their feeling that the program is 
necessarily a long range proposition with 
three years considered a minimum period. 
Especial efforts will be put behind those 
problems which are of most immediate im- 
portance and susceptible to early attention. 
It was also agreed that a nutritional and 
economic program has long been needed and 
will now serve a particularly useful purpose 
at a very crucial time. This long range 
program was developed after much study and 
numerous conferences. 


Among the many topics of importance to 
be stressed in the course of this program 
are nutritional facts about ice cream, its 
present uses as a food, additional uses as a 
food, consumer acceptance (current and fu- 
ture), economic influence on agriculture, in- 
dustry and commerce, government regula- 
tions and restrictions, sanitation in manu- 
facture, sanitation in distribution and others. 
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BORDEN AWARDS CONTINUE 





Company to Maintain Five Grants 
Fostering Dairy Research 

Continuance of the five Borden Awards, 
each consisting of a gold medal and $1,000 
to foster research in milk and related fields, 
has been announced by The Borden Com- 
pany. The Awards, begun in 1936, have been 
administered by scientific organizations and 
have given recognition to a number of highly 
significant developments realized by scien- 
tists associated with dairying and nutrition. 

In 1943, as heretofore, two Awards will 
be available for administration by the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Association, one in the 
field of production and the other in manu- 
facturing. An Award will be placed again 
at the disposal of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association with problems of human 
nutrition as the emphasized basis. 

Another Award will be available to the 
American Chemical Society for outstanding 
research in the milk. The 
American Poultry Science Association again 
will undertake to present an Award for dis- 
tinctive contribution to poultry science ad- 
vancement. 


chemistry of 


The Borden Company takes no part in 
determining the winners. Each Association 
has complete jurisdiction over the rules gov- 
erning the selection and actual naming of 
the recipient and the method of presentation. 
Only research of the most significant nature 


is deemed worthy of an Award. 
_—— oe —_ 


NEW CORPORATIONS 


Kannapolis, N. C.—Carolina Dairies of 
Kannapolis, Inc. Principal Office Kannapolis. 
Authorized capigal stock $25,000, subscribed 
stock $10,000, by J. B. Puntch, H. E. Fort- 
ner, W. S. Bost and others of Kannapolis. 

New York City, N. Y.—Laura’s Dairy, 
Inc., New York, dairy products of all kinds; 
Delany & Lewis, 1 West 25th Street, New 
York City. 
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View the Dairy Outlook 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Experts Outline Expectation of Probable 
Trends During Coming Months—Urge Greater Cheese Use 


(By the Review’s Washington Representative) 


. ASHINGTON, D. C.—Reports of 
W asi production and marketing speci- 
alists in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics state that changes in Department 
of Agriculture buying prices will tend to stim- 
ulate the diversion of milk from evaporated 
milk to butter and dried milk and to a lesser 
extent to cheese. Butter production is now 
running slightly above a year earlier and in 
the second half of 1942 is expected to total 
about 5 per cent larger than the second half 
of 1941. American cheese production in re- 
«<ent weeks has been about 15 to 20 per cent 
larger than in the corresponding weeks of 
last year. Butter prices are expected to in- 
<rease by about the usual seasonal amount 
during the remainder of 1942, and to average 
considerably above those a year earlier. 


Diversion of milk from evaporating plants 
to creameries and cheese factories, BAE men 
feel, would tend to be increased somewhat 
under the new price schedule fixed by the 
Department of Agriculture on July 21st, un- 
less condensaries are able to raise their prices 
above the government support level. Under 
the old schedule of prices and with normal 
manufacturing margins, they state, the milk 
equivalent value of cheese and whey com- 
bined and of evaporated milk were about 
the same, but under the new schedule the 
milk equivalent cheese-whey value is about 
20 cents higher than the milk equivalent 
value of evaporated milk. Likewise under 
the old schedule the milk equivalent value 
of butter and skimmilk for animal feed was 
about 15 cents under the comparable value 
of evaporated milk, whereas under the new 
schedules the two values are about the same. 


The minimum price to farmers under the 
Evaporated Milk Marketing Agreement is 
based on butter and cheese prices and higher 
prices for the latter products will tend to 
increase the price paid by condensaries to 
farmers and hence tend to reduce manufac- 
turers’ margins. This incentive for farmers 
to divert milk from condensaries to cheese 
factories and creameries will be less than 
half as large as is indicated by figures just 
presented, these observers believe> 


See Milk Flow Little Affected 


Total production of milk and butterfat will 
be stimulated by the price increases, but 
with continued high prices for feeds and for 
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competing livestock products, the effect on 
milk production will be relatively small. 


During July the Dairy Products Market- 
ing Association purchased 234,000 pounds 
of butter at New York and Los Angeles. 


During the first half of July the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture purchased 1,038,500 
cases of evaporated milk and in the last 
half only 468,500 cases, compared with about 
a million cases weekly in June. Purchases 
of American cheese in July were consider- 
dbly smaller than in June, but purchases of 
dried skimmilk were only moderately small- 
er. On July 29th the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration announced its intention of 
purchasing 300,000 cases of sweetened con- 
densed milk during the remainder of 1942. 


The increase in commercial stocks of but- 
ter in July was only 30 million pounds com- 
pared with 58 million pounds during July 
1941. As a result, commercial stocks on 
August 1 were only 7 per cent above the 5- 
year average commercial stocks of that date. 
Stocks held by the government and by the 
Dairy Products Marketing Association 
totaled 7 million pounds. Commercial stocks 
of all cheese on August 1 were 35 per cent 
larger than on the same date last year, in- 
creasing 24 million pounds during July com- 
pared with 25 million pounds in July, 1941. 
Government holdings on August 1 totaled 
74 million pounds, compared with 64 million 
pounds a month earlier. 


Urge More Cheese Consumption 


Cheese production is now more than ample 
to meet shipping schedules. The consumers 
can eat more of it. By using more cheese, 
the dairy specialists figure that consumers 
can lighten the load on meat supplies, which 
will be short for the next two months. Al- 
though cheese supplies at present are heavier 
than usual, the demand for cheese is un- 
usually large. The present high production 
should be maintained to meet anticipated 
wartime needs both at home and abroad. 


In viewing the outlook for the dairy in- 
dustry the Department daif¥ specialists say 
that although crop prospects on August Ist 
were the best on record, the expected in- 
crease in livestock numbers may result in 
a supply of feed grains per animal unit in 
1942-43 7 per cent smaller than a year earlier. 


However, the supply of oilseed cake and 
meal may be about 40 per cent larger than 
a year ago and the total hay supply is ex- 
pected to total 114 million tons compared 
with 107 million tons last year. With the 
increased demand prices of most feed will 
average higher in 1942-43 than in 1941-42. 
Although prices of dairy products are ex- 
pected to average higher than a year earlier, 
dairy product-feed price ratios in the fall 
and winter of 1942-43 may be less favorable 
to dairymen than the 1920-34 average, al- 
though slightly more favorable than in the 
corresponding months of 1941-42, BAE ex- 
perts say. 


Present indications point to larger sup- 
plies of locally produced feed grains in the 
North Atlantic states in 1942-43 than in 
1941-42 and materially larger supplies of 
hay. Shipments of feed from the Corn Belt 
will depend on the transportation system. 
The 1942-43 supply of both feed grains and 
hay in the East North Central states may 
be only slightly larger than a year ago. 


Butter Make Up, Cheese Down 


For the first time in over a year, butter 
production in Wisconsin in June was 2 per 
cent larger than a year earlier, while cheese 
production in recent weeks has been only 
10 per cent above a year earlier. With pres- 
ent prices, those plants having drying equip- 
ment find it more profitable to produce but- 
ter and dried skimmilk than other manufac- 


tured dairy products. 


Feed grain supplies in the West North 
Central states this coming season may be 
a little larger than in 1941-42 with much 
of the increase in supplies occurring in the 
area west of the Missouri River. Hay sup- 
plies may be 9 per cent larger. Feed grain 
supplies in the Western states are expected 
to be over one-third larger than a year earli- 
er but hay supplies may be about the same 
In the South Atlantic states feed grain sup- 
plies may be slightly smaller than a year 
earlier and in the South Central states may 
be considerably smaller. Hay supplies may 
be larger. 


In 25 states, containing 55 per cent of the 
nation’s milk cows, increases of 3 or 4 per 
cent in number of milk cows since June, 
1941 took place. This group.includes most 
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f the dairy states of the central and western 
Great Lakes region. 


Leading dairy states failing to show in- 
reases as much as 3 per cent included the 
entral and northern New England group, 
New York, Iowa and California. In the 
Northeast numbers appear to have been in- 
uenced both by the short hay crop of 1941 
and by the movement of people from farms 


to industrial areas. 
ee  —— 


BLOODED CATTLE INCREASE 





United States Building Up Reservoir 
From Foreign Sources 


Washington, D. C.—Besides offering a 
haven for many human refugees in wartime, 
the United States is continuing to develop as 
a reservoir of choice blooded livestock, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture reports. 


The Tariff Act of 1930 governing the ad- 
mission of animals from foreign countries 
provides for free entry of purebred stock 
when its pure breeding is certified to by the 
Department’s Bureau of Animal Industry. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, 
certificates of pure breeding were issued for 
20,247 animals, an all-time record. This num- 
ber exceeded by 6 per cent importations of 
the year ended June 30, 1941, which were 27 
per cent more than for the preceding year. 


The principal gain during the year just 
closed was in the importation of cattle— 
notably Holstein-Friesian, Jersey, and Ayr- 
shire. Most importations were from Canada 
and Mexico, but smaller numbers came from 
England, Ireland, New Zealand, and other 
points throughout the world, including several 
South American countries. 


The importations represent many prom- 
inent breeds of all livestock. Together with 
purebred stock on hand, they augment the 
reservoir to be available in reestablishing 
herds and flocks of countries that have been 
pillaged by the enemy. | 


—————o— > oe—___ 


APPOINTMENTS TO ODT 


Washington, D. C.—Joseph B. Eastman, 
Director of Defense Transportation an- 
nounced August 24th the appointment of two 
additional members of the field staff of 
ODT’s Division of Railway Transport. 

Theo. Davis of Cincinnati, Ohio was 
named Associate Director, Rail-Truck Co- 
ordination, at Cincinnati. Mr. Davis, a na- 
tive of Galloway, Ohio, began his career in 
1901 with the Erie Dispatch, at Columbus, 
Ohio, and has served in various traffic posi- 
tions. At the time of joining ODT he was 
trafic manager of the Middle Fork Railroad 
and manager of the Lumber Traffic Asso- 
ciation, at Cincinnati. 

Charles B. Roeder of Philadelphia, was 
made Associate Director, Rail-Truck Coor- 
dination, in that city. Prior to joining ODT 
Mr. Roeder was secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Bourse, in charge of promotional ac- 
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tivities in port development and river and 
harbor improvements. He began his rail- 
road career at Baltimore in 1916, and has 
had long experience in traffic management. 


coo 


EXPANDS REFRIGERATING PLANT 





Madison, Wis.—The Madison Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Co-operative Dairy is expanding its 
refrigerator facilities at a cost of $20,000, 
H. E. Thew, plant manager reported recently. 

Because of the heavy flow of milk through 
increased farm production, it is impossible 
to divert the milk to condenseries and other 
plants, Mr. Thew explained. 

“We have been producing over 5,000 
pounds of Swiss cheese a day for the past 
two months. Because of the war demands,” 
he said, “we must have flexible facilities.” 
Last year the plant produced 825,000 pounds 
of Swiss cheese. There are 500 farmers in 
the Madison Milk Producers’ Association who 
furnish milk to the city dairies and to 
their own plant. 


—_———a-o 


MILKING MACHINE INCREASE 





Ralph C. S. Sutliff, a supervisor in the 
New York State Bureau of Agricultural 
Education, stated recently that due to a 
growing shortage of farm labor dairy men 
are turning more and more to the use of 
milking machines. 

The state Education and Health Depart- 
ments, realizing this, he said, are joining in 
the trend toward mechanical milkers. “Re- 
fresher” courses, taught by department speci- 
alists aided by instructors from state schools, 
colleges and extension stations, are being 
given, especially for the benefit of high school 
agricultural teachers. 


em 


W. A. BAILIFF DIES 

Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Winthrop Alon- 
son Bailiff, 90 years old, retired dairyman 
of this city and a pioneer resident, died 
recently. He had been in failing health for 
the last six months. 

He was born in Jennings county, Indiana, 
and the family moved here in 1869. In 1870, 
Mr. Bailiff, then 19 years old, helped survey 
Irvington, then a separate corporation, but 
now the east part of this city. He was mar- 
ried in 1880 and his wife died in 1939. 

He was in the dairy business until his 
retirement and was active in church work. 
Two daughters and a son, the Rev. Horace 
A. Bailiff, survive. 


__-- > ——— 


N. Y¥. STATE DAIRY BURNS 


Binghamton, N. Y.—The entire plant of 
the Brookvale Farms dairy in nearby Vestal 
was destroyed recently when fire of unde- 
termined origin roared through farm build- 
ing causing property damage estimated at 
more than $50,000. 

Vincent O’Hara, owner of the farm, dis- 
closed that the property was insured for less 
than half the estimated $50,000 damage. 
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plumbing fixtures and increases deposit of lime 

in pipes. @ Powers regulators will help to reduce 
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They keep the water at the right temperature. Fuel 
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x plier. He has his troubles . . .working 
ee for you. Blame the three musclers. But 
| tell your needs to your supplier. 
t He will take care of you if he can. 


ee Through DISA he keeps in close § 
re] touch with the War Production Board. % 
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5 Sam. He will have helpful ideas for # 
# you even if he can’t always say % 
* promptly: “I'll ship it, Ben!” 
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Concentrated Milk Markets 


Formerly Published in the 
American Produce Review 


MAY NOW BE OBTAINED 
FROM THE 


Producers’ Price- Current 


Published Daily by the 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
173 Chambers St. New York, N. Y. 


Sample copies gladly sent on request 














New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 


Announcements and Bulletins 


De-Scaling Manual 
UE TO THE war-time necessity of con- 
serving dairy processing and manufac- 
turing equipment and _ increasing 
efficiency of required maintenance procedures 
in the dairy industry today, the newly revised 
and enlarged fourth edition of a 24-page 
de-scaling manual is- 
sued by Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., may be of 
timely interest to milk 
plant, condensery, 
creamery and cheese 
factory  superinten- 
dents, managers’ or 
other executives. 

The manual concisely 
reviews modern meth 
ods for safely remov- 
ing lime and magnes- 
ium scale, rust and 
similar deposits from 

many different types of 
water-cooled or water- 
circulating equipment, 
such as preheaters, pasteurizing vats, coolers, 
refrigerant condensers and compressors, can 
washing and bottle washing machines. In 


this connection, data is given on how a 


material, 
Oakite Compound No. 32, not only eliminates 


specially designed scale-dissolving 
the hazards to personnel and equipment so 


frequently involved with the use of com- 
mercial raw acids, but also obviates the need 
mechanical 


methods on a wide range of scale and rust 


for tedious, time-consuming 


removal work. 

Copies of this illustrated manual are avail- 

able upon request to Oakite Products, Inc., 
57 Thames St., New York City. 

Suction Filter 

LANTS using fluid milk are 


the quality of their finished products by 


improving 
using the Damrow Suction 
Filter at the intake, 
announcement by the Damrow Brothers Com- 


Gravity 
according to a recent 





pany. Advantages made 


piece of equipment are listed as follows: 


possible by this 
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Removes dirt and solids as milk comes in; 
churned butterfat cannot clog filter; handles 
milk as fast as it is received; combines re- 
ceiving tank and filter in one; visible filter 
cloth accessible for inspection at any time 
without taking filter apart; easy to clean— 
fool proof—simple to operate; operates with 
gravity flow and pumping suction. 

With cold milk filtration advocated gen- 
erally by pure food authorities, for the qual- 
ity production of milk and cheese this filter 
is designed particularly for the purpose. The 
filter cloths can be changed 
filtration 


without inter- 
rupting the than 


Filtration before heating and 


process more 
momentarily. 
agitating prevents the dissolving of ex- 
traneous particles and aids in checking bac- 
terial growth and breeding. The company 
states that this filter handles raw cold milk 
successfully at 40° F., 


25,000 pounds per hour and the gravity-suc- 


in capacities up to 


tion method is a new development. 


For further information and bulletins, write 
Damrow Brothers Company, Fond du Lac, 


Wisconsin. 

Plug Valves 
V ALVI MANUFACTURING 
Company, Coraopolis, 


OMESTEAD 
Pa., announces 
“Lever-Seald” Plug 
Valves for 150 pounds working pressure. 


a new line of 


Face to face dimensions of each valve in 


the new line are the same as those of the 


corresponding size of wedge-gate valve. Thus 


they are instantly interchangeable with 


wedge-gate valves, without piping changes. 


Other features of the new line include 
Homestead’s traditional “quarter-turn” oper- 
ation, and a powerful leverage to provide 
positive, extra-easy opening or shut-off under 
all conditions. range from 14” to 
10”, in either semi-steel or steel. 


Sizes 


York Personnel 
\LPH B. MEISENHELDER, assist- 
ant to the president of the York Ice 
Machinery Corporation, as been ap- 
pointed Director of War Contract Progress. 
His duties will consist of coordination and 
liaison responsibilities within the sales, en- 
gineering, manufacturing, administrative and 
war material divisions, according to S. E. 
Lauer, president of the corporation. 
This firrn has achieved national promin- 
ence through its war production work. 


Buy Bonds Bottles 


O aid in the current drive to sell War 

Bonds the glass milk bottle is assuming 

an important role in carrying the im- 
portant message daily into millions of home 
In permanent color and with striking designs 
these bottles have become effective advertis- 
ing media in the war financing program. 


In the illustration to the left is shown a 
two-quart glass bottle used by the Borden 
Farm Products Division of The Borden Com- 
pany in New York City. 
the slogan, “Elsie says, ‘Buy War Bonds’— 
To the 
bottle 
designed by the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 


This bottle carries 


Everybody—Every Pay Day—10%.” 
right is shown a Buy War Bonds 


pany of Toledo, Ohio. 


Pledge Buttons 

O AID in the national 
truck conservation being sponsored by 
ODT, Mack Trucks, Inc., is offering 
free buttons to drivers and mechanics who 
sign the U. S. 


pledge. 


program of 


Truck Conservation Corps 


In these pledges, drivers and mechanics 
declare their intention to prolong the life 
of trucks entrusted to their care by seeing 
that all minor adjustments and repairs are 
promptly taken care of, and by cooperating 
in the national preventive maintenance pro- 
gram now under way. 

Copies of the pledge can be secured per- 
sonally or by mail from any Mack branch 
and once it is signed the Mack Company 
will furnish free to the driver or mechanic a 
button identifying him as a member of the 
U. S. Truck Conservation Corps. 


TRUCK CONSERVATION 





John F. Fitzgerald, the Public Service 
Commission’s supervisor of motor carriers, 
at a forum at the New York City Police 
Headquarters, outlined a conservation pro- 
gram for local and long-distance general com- 
modity trucking companies, operating under 
authority of the Public Service Commission. 

He suggested a survey of routes; elimin- 
ation of wasteful service such as less-than- 
load deliveries daily, pooling of less-than- 
load deliveries, analysis of mileage and main- 
tenance costs, and cooperation with com- 
petitors. Other meetings with motor carriers 
are scheduled under the sponsorship of the 
New York State War Council. 
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Voorhees Punches Back 
Refutes Made 


Against Free Farmers, Inc. in 


Vigorously Charges 


Recent Farm Paper Editorial 


From the headquarters of Free Farmers, 
Inc, Herbert Voorhees, president, has issued 
the following statement in reply to criticisms 

h recently appeared in the Rural New 


na recent issue of the Rural New York- 
er, Mr. John J. Dillon charged Free Farm- 
ers, Inc., with deception and fraud. 

‘As President of this organization I feel 
that it is time to take issue with the irrespon- 
sible statements of Mr. Dillon. He is a man 
f great age and experience and as publisher 
of a journal devoted to farm news owes it to 
farmers of the Northeast to confine his 
reports to fact—not fancy. 


the 


“The directors of Free Farmers, Inc., and 
their affiliations are as follows: Herbert W. 
Voorhees, President, President of New Jer- 
sey Farm Bureau; W. J. Rich, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Master of New York State Grange; 
C. C. DuMond, President of New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation; David H. Agans, 
Master of New Jersey State Grange (22 
years) and Overseer of National Grange (16 
years); Mrs. W. H. Potter, President of 
New York State Federation of Home Bur- 
eaus; Gerald S. Shumway, Representing 
Pennsylvania State Grange; J. A. McCon- 
nell, General Manager of G.L.F.; L. A. 
Chapin, Secretary of Dairymen’s 
S. Seeley 


League ; 
Reynolds, Director of Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange; C. L. Dickinson; 
Ralph Culver, Director of G.L.F. 


“Does the publisher of the Rural New 
Yorker charge these men and the organiza- 
tions they represent with deception and 
fraud? Does he charge that these men are 
lending themselves to a campaign of deception 
and fraud and thus lending the many respon- 
sible groups who have banded together for 
mutual protection with deception and fraud? 


“A 


\s President of the New Jersey Farm 
Bureau and head of Free Farmers, Inc., | 


HN 
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want to say that if any responsible person 
will point out any deception or fraud in Free 
Farmers, I shall resign instantly and devote 
every moment I can and every resource at 
my command to fighting this unnamed and 
mythical “deception and fraud.” 

“For many years Mr. Dillon has been at- 
tacking everything he did not like and all 
too often he has permitted his personal view- 
point to cloud honest reporting of the farm 
news. Everyone was out of step but Dillon. 
Mr. Dillon knows full well that the sole 
basis for the change in the by-laws of Free 
Farmers, Inc., was to prevent such irrespon- 
sible himself and John L. Lewis 
from taking over control of a group dedi- 
cated to the service of the of the 
Northeast. 


men as 
farmers 


“Again everyone is out of step but Dillon 
and I imagine that he will have a difficult 
time trying to convince any reasonable per- 
son that the men on the board of Free 
Farmers have “sold out” to anybody or that 
they are practicing deception and fraud.” 

-— 


REPAIR AND SERVICE TRUCKS 

Washington, D. C.—A_ general permit 
allowing repair and service trucks to make 
call backs was issued recently by the Office 
of Defense Transportation. The permit, the 
13th one issued under General Order ODT 
No. 17, applies only to trucks “engaged ex- 
clusively in the transportation of repair or 
service men and their supplies or equipment”. 

Text of the revised permit follows : 

“Call Backs by Service or Repair Trucks— 
Nothwithstanding the provisions of 
graph (b) of § 501.68 of 
O.D.T. No. 17, any motor 
operating a truck engaged exclusively in 
the transportation of repair or service men 
and their supplies or equipment may make 
call backs with such truck. (E.O. 8989, 
6 F.R. 6725; E.O. 9156, 7 F.R. 3349; Gen. 
Order O.D.T. No. 17, 7 F.R. 5678). 

“This General Permit shall becomes effec- 
August 12, 1942, and shall remain in 
full force and effect until further order of 
this Office.” 


para- 
General Order 
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Oppose Price Subsidy 


Farm Bureau Conference Protests 


Against Price Subsidy in Lieu of Fair 
Prices for Agricultural Products 


New York, N. Y.—Voicing vigorous oppo- 
sition to any price subsidy to the the farmer 
as a substitute for a fair price level, Her- 
bert W. Voorhees of Hopewell, N. J., chair- 
man of the Northeastern Farm Bureau Con- 
ference, which concluded its three-day session 
in the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, August 28th, 
sent the following telegram to President 
Roosevelt, advising him of the action taken 
by more than one hundred persons represent- 


ing the Farm Bureau in the Northeast. 


“Mr. President: 

More than one hundred Farm Bureau 
representatives of the states of West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, New Jersey, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New York meeting in New York City today 
went on record vigorously opposing any price 
subsidy but demanding a fair parity for 
Agriculture. 

Hersert W. VoorHees, Chairman, 
Northeastern Farm Bureau Conf.” 


Mr. Voorhees said: 
“The present method of figuring parity is 
unfair in that it does not reflect all of the 
coss of farming. 


Commenting further 


Farm wages receive no 
consideration in the parity formula as adopted 
by Congress. This ommission is grossly un- 
just to farmers of the Northeast, for farm 
wages are an important item in production 
costs.” 


He said, “Farm prices today, are about 
fifty per cent higher than during the base 
period 1910-14. Farm wages are about 100 
per cent higher today than during the base 
period. Wages of industrial workers are 
more than 200 per cent higher today than 
during the base period. 


Farmers must have a faif parity that prop- 
erly reflects all important costs of production 
if they are to do their full part in producing 
vital foods for our armed forces, our Allies, 
and the civilian population. ” 

















DRY MILK 


Direct Distributors 
Cars or Less — Roller or Spray 


DRY SKIM—DRY WHOLE 
MILK—DRY BUTTERMILK 


Simmons Dairy Products, Ltd. 


8 W. FRONT STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Promotional Brochure 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion Launches Program to Boost Sales 

of Homogenized Vitamin D 


“Time is Precious—Keep ’Em Working,” 
is the title of the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation’s latest promotional program. It 
is designed for Foundation-licensed dairies 
to use in contacting industrial and office 
executives with a view toward increasing 
the consumption of Homogenized Vitamin 


D milk. 


The coments of the brochure are based on 
studies reported in authoritative journals. 


Included also are two sets of mimeographed 
entitled, “Ten Suggestions” and 
“Suggested Sales Talk.” The former outlines 


material 


ideas for operating the plan; the latter pro- 
vides a sales talk for the dairy salesmen 
to use whe contacting the executives. 


The Foundation states that this program 
is being received by dairies as an outstanding 
contribution not only for increasing their 
sale of Homogenized Vitamin D milk, but 
also for improving the health of the worker 
and as a concrete contribution toward in- 
creasing production so vitally needed for the 
war and for civilian purposes. 


Advantages outlined in the book may be 
summarized as follows: 4 to 4% per cent 
increase in production, 39 per cent reduction 
in absenteeism, 30 per cent reduction in ac- 
cidents, 8 per sent less mistakes, better 
health, and better working spirit. Acceptance 
by Foundation licensed dairies thus far con- 
tacted has been very enthusiastic. 


The need for between meal milk lunches, 
and also use of more milk through plant 
cafeterias and lunchrooms, is clearly indicated 
by the surveys which show the inadequate 
nutrition of most workers. 


Substantial Benefits Expected 
The Foundation states in part: 


“We believe that this brochure is a practical 
contribution to the nation’s war effort and 
that it gives Homogenized Vitamin D milk 
an opportunity to help balance the worker’s 
diet. For this purpose it is better suited 
than any other food. We believe, moreover, 
that many workers who do not now drink 
milk can be persuaded to do so through 
letters or leaflets from their managers which 
point out the advantages which they can 
receive. Once the factory and office worker 
is “sold” on the nutritional need for milk, 
it is likely that he will ask for the same kind 
of milk in his home. Moreover, workers 
who have complained about the size of the 
milk bills may realize the importance of milk 
as a food, and instead of kicking about the 
cost of milk, will in many cases insist that 
more be used.” 


This brochure, however, is believed to be 
just a part of a broad general program for 
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increasing the consumption of milk through 
factories and offices where the potential is 
said to be tremendous. Cultivation of the 
program can be based on the reports of nu- 
tritional deficiencies which have been issued 
by the government and by many other agen- 
cies. The thought that keeping fit is largely 
a matter of keeping fed properly is finally 
gaining recognition 
groups. 


among people of all 
The need for keeping fit for all- 
out war effort has become almost a byword. 
Accordingly, it is claimed, this program 
comes at a time when conditions for the 
development of this huge market promise 
maximum results. 


_ 


CONN. MILKSHED RULING 





Court Permits Importation of Milk 


Previously Banned by Commissioner 


In a recent decision in favor of the Bryant 
& Chapman Company, Hartford, Conn., 
against the State Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner the Supreme Court of Errors inter- 
preted the law governing expansion of the 
Connecticut milkshed. The case has been sent 
back to the Superior Court, where first tried, 
with instructions that the Commissioner be 
required to issue the permit sought by the 
3ryant & Chapman Company to bring milk 
into the state from Hillsdale, N. Y. 


J. B. Lowell, former Dairy and Food Com- 
missioner, had refused to issue the permit 
claiming that no milk shortage existed in the 
state that would necessitate additional sup- 
plies and that Hillsdale is not in the “natural 
milkshed of the state.” 


The court stated, “The facts stipulated 
bring these dairies squarely within the statu- 
tory definition of the natural milkshed. They 
are so located that the milk which is or may 
be produced can be supplied as fresh milk 
for daily use in this state.” 

— oe 
SHEFFIELD ON THE AIR 

Sheffield Farms Company, Inc., has sched- 
uled its third campaign on WABC, Col- 
umbia’s New York outlet, beginning Mon- 
day, September 7th. This also becomes the 
sponsor’s third campaign on the “Woman's 
Page of the Air” program. The participa- 
tions on the Adelaide Hawley show are to 
be heard Monday’s through Saturdays from 
8:45 to 9:00 a.m., EWT, for Sheffield Serv- 
ice and Cottage Cheese. 

The account is handled by N. W. Ayer 
& Sons, Inc. 


MILK TRUCK TO FIRE ENGINE 





Los Angeles, Cal_—The local milk industry 
recently contributed a number of milk trucks 
to the civilian defense authorities. The white 
carriers have been fitted out for emergency 
fire fighting units and instead of milk, cream 
and cheese, the trucks will carry fire hose, 
ladders, gas masks and other items necessary 
to fight incendiary bombs. 


Farmers Reach Goals 
Interstate Council Head Sees Produc- 
tion Schedules Being Met Despite 
Farm Labor Shortage 


3altimore, Md. — Farmers have come 
through with flying colors on their war-time 
production goals, P. C. Turner, president of 
the Interstate Farmers Council, said here 
recently. 


Indications now point to a total United 
States food production this year of about 
10 per cent greater than in 1941 and 25 per 
cent more than for the five-year average 
from 1934-39,” said Mr. Turner, pointing out 
that this record production was being turned 
in with only about 75 per cent of the man 
power available last year. 


“The government,” said Mr. Turner, “asked 
for 83,000,000 hogs, an increase of 14 per 
cent over last year. Farmers are coming 
through with 105,000,000. The government 
asked for 125,000,000,000 pounds of milk, an 
increase of eight per cent over 1941. Farmers 
are coming through with 130,000,000,000 
pounds. The government asked for 50,000,- 
000,000 eggs and up to July farmers had 
turned in 36,600,000,000 or two-thirds ot 
the year’s task. 


“This increase was accomplished by farm- 
ers working from 12 to 14 hours a day, with 
the help of farm women and children, and 
through the exchange of work and equip- 
ment and otherwise cooperating with their 
neighbors.” 

Group Aligned Against Lewis 

Pointing out that this production has been 
turned in quietly and without fan-fare, Mr. 
Turned declared that freedom “means some- 
thing to the man on the farm and it’s one 


thing he’ll fight to preserve, both at home 
and abroad.” 


Mr. Turner likewise announced the affilia- 
tion of the Washington County Farm Bureau 
of Washington, Pa., with the five-state Coun- 
cil, bringing its membership to 20 farm 
organizations representing more than 360,000 
farmers. 


At the same time he announced the ele 
tion of J. K. Stern of Eastern States Farmer 
Exchange as a Council vice-president an 
the election of Grover C. Greer of Marylan 
and Virginia Milk Producers Association 
Washington, D. C., as a member of th 
executive committee. 


I .mation of the Council, as a correlati: 
organization of major farm groups and « 
operatives in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela 
ware, Virginia and West Virginia, was an 
nounced two months ago with one of 
purposes to combat the attempt by John 
Lewis to take over dairy farmers as a uri 
of his United Mine Workers. 

Headquarters for the organization a 
located in Baltimore, Md. - 
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Winner of Elsie’s Son 


Famous Bull Calf Goes to Mississippi 
Farm Youth on Visit to N. Y. City 
—Originated Novel Campaign 


Robert Houston, Jr., 19-year-old dairy 
farm boy of Tupelo, Miss., whose unique 
idea of operating sub-contests won him the 
null calf, Victory Son of Elsie, in a national 
contest, was rewarded with an additional 
treat including a three-day visit to New York 
City that began September 3. 


Accompanied by his vocational-agricultural 
teacher, W. B. Mayfield, he took in the city 
sights and realized a 
major dream by 
stopping at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria. The two 
visitors were guests of 
The American Jersey 
Cattle Club which 
sponsored the Victory 
3ull Campaign in 
which the calf was 
awarded. The cam- 
paign was directed to- 
ward improvement of breeding and toward 
more efficient and larger milk production. 





Robt. Houston, Jr. 


From ‘New York, young Houston left for 
Waterloo, Iowa, where he will be presented 
with Victory Son of Elsie at the Dairy Cattle 
Congress. 


In the competition for the bull calf, 140 
boys and girls, from farms in 36 states, par- 
ticipated in the quest of ownership of the 
Borden glamour cow’s offspring. 


Young Houston obtained the signatures 
of 18,208 sponsors, including the governor 
and other high officials of Mississippi. He 
rounded up the unanimous endorsement of 
Kiwanis, Lion’s, Rotary and almost 100 other 
organizations. He sent numerous teams into 
the field in his behalf and to spur their 
activities the boy ‘awarded three calves of 
his own to those obtaining the most sponsors 
x him. He sent out more than 900 letters 
and pushed his campaign with a full page 
i in the Tupelo newspaper and with numer- 
us radio appeals. 
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WPB PREFERENCE RULES 
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airy Repair Rating Applies Only to 
Primary Processing 


Washington, D. C.—The War Production 
oard ruled August 17th that preference rat- 
gs for repair, maintenance, operating and 
placement materials are available only for 
€ primary processing phases of manufac- 
ring butter, cheese, ice cream, or other 
iry products under Preference Rating 
rder P-118. 


ee en | 


an: 


These ratings are not available for second- 
y operations such as delivery of the pro- 
ssed products from the processing: plant, or 
processing of packaging dairy products. 


oOo w 
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The interpretation points out further that 
the preference ratings under P-118 may not 
be used to buy automotive replacement parts. 


The line of division between primary pro- 
cessing and secondary processing is at the 
point at which milk, cream and dairy prod- 
ucts have been made ready for delivery from 
a processor’s original processing plant. Rat- 
ings under the order may be applied to ma- 
terials related to operations up to that point, 


and not beyond. 
—_——_—=-0—__—_ 


L. G. KUENNING DEAD 





L. G. Kuenning, chief of the dairy division 
of the Wisconsin State Department of Agri- 
culture, after a heart attack at Saukville 
while attending a dairy meeting, died July 
27th at Port Washington. He was forty- 
seven years old. 


Previous to entering service with the State 
Department of Agriculture as a specialist in 
marketing in 1932 he served as county agent 
in Monroe County. He was promoted to 
chief of the Dairy Division in 1939. 

Mr. Kuenning was prominent in quality 
improvement work and he was also active 
in aiding dairy interests in improving their 
marketing systems. 

He is survived by his widow and three 


sons. 
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TRUCK MAINTENANCE AID 





Cooperating in the national truck conserva- 
tion program the Indiana Committee for Pro- 
ducer Information is distributing the follow- 
ing advice to cream producers : 


We Must Save Our Present Tires 
AND TRUCKS 

Farmers can help their milk or cream 
haulers by... 

1. Having milk and cream ready; 

2. Keeping driveways and barnyard in 
good condition—free from holes or material 
which damage trucks or tires; 

3. Putting milk or cream at the side of 
the road when drives are impassable due to 
mud or snow; 

4. Leaving gates open for hauler; 

5. Cooperating with haulers if patrons can 
be exchanged to reduce mileage; 

6. Taking extra care to produce quality 
milk and cream. Slower speeds will result 
in your product being on the truck for a 
longer period of time. 

Uncle Sam needs Rubber and Steel . . 


Get in the Scrap— 
Help lick the Jap! 


oO © 


INDIANA APPOINTMENTS 








Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—J. S. Sutter of 
Marion, Ind., has been commissioned by 
Governor Henry F. Schricker as a member 
of the Indiana Milk Control Board. He fills 
a vacancy on the Board caused by the death 
of O. J. Stunkard of Brazil. Mr. Sutter 
will serve until the end of June next year. 
The governor also reappointed and recom- 
missioned the members of the State Life 
Stock Sanitary Board to serve terms not to 
exceed f@ur years. 
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Condensed Milk 
and Milk Powder 


by O. F. Hunziker 
5th Edition 


Sweetened Condensed Milk 
Evaporated Milk 

- Condensed Buttermilk 
Dried Whole Milk 
Dried Buttermilk 
Malted Milk 


Price $6.50 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


173 Chambers Street, N. Y. City. 

Please send me one copy of “‘Condensed 
Milk and Milk Powder.’’ by Otto F. 
Hunziker. I am sending herewith check for 
$6.50. 


Name 


Address 











Safety Congress Set 


Thirty-First National Event Scheduled 


October 27-29 at Chicago, To 
Combat Accident Toll 


Chicago, Ill.—‘“Save manpower for war- 
power!" That is the theme of the 3lst Na- 
tional Safety Congress and Exposition, to be 
held in Chicago October 27-29, the National 
Safety Council announced kere September 
5th. The first wartime Congress since 1918 
will be devoted completely, the Council said, 
to the safety job now at hand—to help win 
the war. 


onng. © P ‘ > 
The entire Congress program, covering 

every phrase of safety with 175 sessions ana 

500 program participants, will be centered on 
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Ned H. Dearborn 
the problem of stopping accidents that delay 
victory by slowing production, impeding the 
movement of troops and supplies, and wast- 
ing manpower, material and time. 


The Congress is the annual convention of 
the National Safety Council. It is the largest 
safety event in the world. Attendance aver- 
ages 10,000, and safey leaders from all parts 
of the country assemble to exchange ideas, 
exeriences and problems. Delegates this year 
will work overtime to cram the program into 
three days, instead of the usual five, and thus 


avoid week-end travel 
Hightlights Emergency Campaign 


The 1942 Congress comes in the midst of 
a nationwide war emergency safety campaign 
being conducted by the Council at the direct 
request of President Roosevelt. 


\s announced in previous issues of the 
RevIEW, to provide the Council with suffici- 
ent funds to carry on the greatly expanded 
program urged by the President, industrial 
and business leaders of the nation have 
formed the War Production Fund to Con- 
serve Manpower, under the chairmanship of 


William A. Irvin, former president of U. S. 
Steel. The War Production Fund is seeking 
to obtain from industry and commerce the 
$5,000,000 needed to do the wartime safety 
job. 


“We regard the 1942 Congress as the most 
important ever held,” said Ned H. Dearborn, 
executive vice-president of the Council. “It 
will give safety leaders the country over 
their first opportunity since the war began 
to meet for a mass attack on accidents that 
are delaying victory. 


Slogan Sums Up Purpose 


“Many of these safety men will bring to 
the Congress definite proof that accidents can 
be stopped in the factories and on the high- 
ways, despite the rush of war production. 
They will pass along their effective safety 
programs to others who have not been so 
successful. The result will be that those who 
attend the Congress will go back to their 
jobs better prepared to stop wartime accidents. 


“The slogan, ‘Save manpower for war- 
power’, sums up the purpose of our campaign 
and of the Congress. 


“Safety has a wartime assignment that is 
just as specific as building tanks or pro- 
ducing food for the Army. Our job is to 
stop accidents and save manpower. Right 
now, every accident casualty is a war 
casualty.” 


Headquarters for the Congress will be the 
Hotel Sherman, but sessions also will be 
held in the Morrison and LaSalle Hotels. 
\n exhibit of all types of safety appliances 
and equipment will be a feature. 

—— —_ o— 2 —- 


FIRE DAMAGES MILK PLANT 


North Attleboro, Mass.—Fire caused about 
$4,200 worth of damage when it swept 
through the pasteurization plant and milk 
bottle storage room of the Sayles dairy farm 
at Ellis Rd. and High St. here recently. 

Arthur Evans, operator of the large farm, 
said that damage to the building would run 
about $3,000 while at least $1,200 loss was 
incurred when a half carload of new bottles 
and bottle caps was destroyed by the blaze. 

He also indicated that arrangements would 
be made to transfer the milk pasteurization 
to another plant while repairs were going on. 


Ne eee 


HONOR ROLL UNVEILED 


In a ceremony attended by representatives 
of all departments, George M. Waugh, Jr., 
executive vice president of The Borden Com- 
pany, unveiled on September 1 an honor roll 
in the lobby of The Borden Building at 350 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

The honor roll symbolizes the 1270 em- 
ployees who have joined the military services 
of the United States and Canada. It is located 
directly below the lobby clock above which 
is inscribed the line: “All of us are in it 
and every second counts.” 
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Breaking in Horses 
Here Are Some Hints on Training 
Them by an Authority with 


The Borden Company 


Edgar G. Quesnel, Director of Safety for 
The Borden Company, has prepared for em- 
ployees of the company suggestions on train- 
ing the hundreds of new horses that are 
expected in the organization’s service all over 
the country. The proposals set forth by Mr. 
Quesnel are based on the long experience 
of the company in handling horses and 
many of the suggestions are applicable to all 
who are going to have to depend in the future 
on horse-drawn vehicles in place of automo- 
biles. 


“ 


Use your horse’s name—‘Giddap, Dan’” 
advises Mr. Quesnel. “This is a safeguard. 
As soon as a horse learns his name he will 
respond to it and will not respond until it is 
spoken. This may save you from looking for 
your wagon some day, for if you have not so 
trained your horse he may answer to any 
giddap. 


“Be sure to get your horses’s confidence. 
Never fool him. Always mean what you say. 
A horse quickly senses things, so make him 
feel that you are in command—and, also, that 
you are his friend. 


Speak to Avoid Surprise 


“When entering a stall occupied by a horse, 
it is safe practise to speak to the animal be- 
fore getting too close to him. Having been 
apprised of your coming, he will not be sur- 
prised. Never stand directly behind a horse 
if you can help it, and only when the horse 
knows you are there. 


“If possible, the same man always should 
feed the same horse. Feeding should be 
adapted to the peculiarities of the individual 
animal. Do not water or feed the horse when 
he is too warm. It is best to water him be- 
fore feeding—never immediately after.” 


As in automobiles, one-armed driving is 
dangerous, warns Mr. Quesnel. 


“Do not attempt to re-arrange loads, make 
entries, etc., while driving a horse. Your 
entire attention should be concentrated on 


—— 


RETAIL DELIVERIES ELIMINATED 


Chico, Cal—The Christensen Jersey Dairy 
here receritly cut out its retail delivery serv- 
ice, due to the fact that it could not get 
tires for its trucks. Previously routes were 
consolidated and deliveries cut to alternate 
days, but equipment on hand would not last 


——~— > 


NEW N.D.P. COMPTROLLER 


Thomas K. Carnes, who formerly was presi 
dent of Western Maryland Dairy, Inc., < 
subsidiary of National Dairy Products Cor 
poration, has been elected comptroller of th: 
holding company. 
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C. B. Dalzell Advanced 


Manager of Cherry-Burrell Plants at 
Little Falls, N. Y.—Succeeds Loomis 
Burrell—Active in Association 


Chicago, Ill.—Charles B. Dalzeil, who has 
been chief engineer of both the Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation plants at Little Falls 
N. Y., has been appointed general manager 
of these factories by the directors of the 
company. 

Mr. Dalzell, a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity, is well equipped for his new position, 
having been closely identified with both the 
production and engineering departments 01 
Cherry-Burrell at Little Falls for over 35 
years. He succeeds Loomis Burrell, who re- 
quested that the Board of Directors relieve 
him of the responsibilities of the general 
managership of the Little Falls Division. 


Mr. Dalzell has a wide acquaintanceship 
in the dairy industry, and is particularly well 












CHARLES B. DALZELL 


known to milk plant operators throughout 
the United States and Canada for his knowl- 
edge of milk plant equipment and its applica- 
tion to modern processing practices. His 
ability is recogilized by leading engineers 
throughout the industry. 


He has long been active on the Technical 
Committee of the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association, and is serving on several of the 
sub-committees of this committee, including 
those on Thermometers and Controls, San- 
itary Regulations, Sanitary Fittings, and 
Regenerators. 


Mr. Burrell will continue as Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation, and he will at all times be 
available to the Little Falls organization and 
to the corporation generally in an advisory 
capacity. Mr. Burrell’s long experience 
and specialized knowledge of the dairy in- 
tlustries will continue to be of great value 
to the company in connection with its pro- 


gram of research activities. 
— Oe 


Newberry, S. C.—The new Borden milk 
plant recently completed here has started 
operation. The plant has a capacity of 150,000 
pounds of milk daily. 
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PORTLAND DAIRYMAN PASSES ON 





Portland, Me.—Ralph B. Redfern, 65, of 
52 Cloyster Rd., South Portland, founder 
and president of the Old Tavern Farm Dairy, 
Yarmouth, died in a local hospital recently 
after a short iliness. Long prominent in civic 
affairs in and about Portland, he was a 
former chairman of Portland Chapter, Amer- 
ican Red Cross; president of the Portland 
Rotary Club and governor of the 38th Rotary 
District. 

Mr. Redfern was born in Boston and came 
to Yarmouth as a young man where he 
founded the Old Tavern Farm Dairy. He 
was a firm adherent of the pasteurization of 
milk, at that time far from being accepted 
as a universal method of sterilization. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Marion T. 
Redfern, a son, Charles E., and a daughter, 
Mrs. Reginald A. Cook of Montclair, N. J. 


—_o—at 9 


MILK POWDER PLANT TO MOVE 


Columbus, Ohio—Officials of the Central 
Ohio Milk Producers Co-operative Associa- 
tion recently announced that a spray process 
milk powder plant is being moved to Col- 
umbus from New York. Site of the plant 
has not yet been announced but plans for 
moving the plant equipment and trucks have 
been completed. The capacity of the plant 
is expected to be 750 pounds of milk spray 
powder an hour with a tentative twenty-hour 
operating day. The Federal government will 
take all the powder produced under the lend- 
lease program. 


DAIRIES PLAN PICNIC 





Stevens Point, Wisc.—Directors of the 
Pure Milk Products Co-operative, the Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Oil association and the 
Junction City Shipping association recently 
authorized the picnic committee to proceed 
with plans for the annual farmers co-opera- 
tive picnic. Because of the delayed hay har- 
vest, it was recommended that the picnic be 
held early in August. 

A. M. Hansen, Pure Milk Products field- 
man, was elected general chairman of the 
picnic. 


—_—— o—am 0 


ANOTHER MILK DRYING PLANT 





Union Center, Wis.—The Baraboo Valley 
Creamery Association is soon expected to 
award contracts for the construction of its 
new milk dehydrating plant here. The mod- 
ern buildings and equipment are expected to 
cost more than $100,000. 


————<- 


BUYS MORE MARGARINE 


Washington, D. C.—Continuing its pur- 
chases of oleomargarine for Lend-Lease 
shipment, the Department of Agriculture 
during July bought 17,977,000 pounds of this 
spread, at $2,610,663, bringing cumulative 
purchases to 33,054,800 pounds, at $5,272,421. 
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Peak July Fluid Use 


Important Factor in Boosting Returns 
to New York Shed Producers—Total 
Pool Third Richest 


Exactly 57,232 dairy farmers in the six 
states of the New York milkshed shared in 
late August in full payments from the pro- 
ceeds of the New York Metropolitan area 
milk pool for July. Third richest on record, 
the pool’s farm value of $15,138,706.67 is 
25 per cent better than the return of $12,- 
108,567.40 from the July, 1941, pool. It was 
based on a uniform net return of $2.54 per 
100 Ibs. It was 24¢ above July of 1941 and 
the peak rate for the month since 1920, a 
cording to the tabulations of Market Admin 
istrator N. J. Cladakis. 


New York dairy farmers, who delivered 
better than 450,000,000 of the pool’s 572,- 
681,403 pounds, are receiving 78.69 per cent 
of the return. The pool was worth $14,546,- 
107.64 at the blended rate,.and butterfat and 
location payments in the amount of $592, 
599.03 produced the higher return. Butterfat 
premiums averaged 8.3 cents a hundredweight 
for the whole milkshed 

The other states will share in the pool 
return in the following order: Pennsylvania, 
13.16 per cent; Vermont, 4.55 per cent; New 
Jersey, 2.97 per cent, and Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, each less than one per cent 


Announcing the computed price, Mr. 
Cladakis stated: “Improvement in the utiliza 
tion of milk as well as the higher price levels 
it is selling at is responsible for the uniform 
price of $2.54. The rate has turned out four 
cents better than our forecast of $2.50 mainly 
because more milk was sold in the more 
valuable uses. 


Reasons for the Advance 


“Slicing the deductions from the pool to 
pay diversion claims nearly 55 per cent as 
a result of the restriction of such payments 
last April also has improved the farm re- 
turn. Diversions cost the July, 1941, pool 
$270,952.16. This July they came to only 
$123,968.95. The difference can be marked 
up as a gain of nearly three cents a hundred- 
weight to this pool,” continued Mr. Cladakis. 

“A large part of the increased value can be 
f fluid milk, 
$3.10 as compared with $2.65 a hundred 


credited to the higher price 


weight, and to a gain of 5.2 per cent in fluid 
consumption. July was the sixth straight 
month with fluid sales above the previous 
same month. 

“Fluid milk in July reached 220,627,488 
pounds in the New York area and is the 
largest volume on record for any month 
since the federal-state marketing orders be- 
came effective September 1, 1938 


before has the fluid volume approached that 


Only once 


peak and that was in October, 1938, when 
the sales hit 220,473,310. The average con- 
sumption of fluid milk was 208,229,831 pounds 
in 1940 and 206,084,407 in 1941. 


a month 


238 


“Sales of New York-approved fluid milk 
outside the marketing area likewise reached 
a record high in July with a total of 46,- 
275,870 pounds. The volume was nearly 29 
per cent above July, 1941. 


Surplus Fluid Cream Use Up 


“While the quantity, of milk marketed as 
fluid cream was down more than 10 per cent 
from last July,” Mr. Cladakis pointed out, 
“the volume sold as surplus cream was well 
ahead of last year. Nearly 105,000,000 pounds 
were used as cream and ice cream in Upstate 
New York, New Jersey, Boston and Phila- 
delphia and as cream cheese. Last year the 
quantity was just short of 70,000,000. The 
rise of roughly fifty per cent must be tem- 
pered by recognizing that the supply of milk 
for surplus use was cut last July. 


“Milk stored as frozen cream this July was 
considerably under last year, following the 
trend set in June, but the quantity used as 
ice cream in New York City was nearly the 
same. The volume made into butter and 
Cheddar cheese, the lowest valued uses, was 
ahead of last year but, nevertheless, was 
much less than had been expected. The 
production of evaporated milk was only 3.4 
per cent higher. 

“While production was less than in June 
i 


1 keeping with the seasonal cycle, July 
volume showed a presumptive upturn from 
last year and left June as the only month 
this year with a decrease from the previous 
year. The July pool contained 572,681,403 
pounds. It was more than the previous July 
by 13.9 per cent. But deliveries in that month 
were cut by a strike and a drought. Com- 
parison with 1940, however, shows the cur- 
rent July volume up about one per cent. The 
June volume was not only under last year, 
but also under 1940. 


Third Largest Monthly Total 


“Reckoned at the uniform rate, July deliv- 
eries are worth $14,546,107.64," said Mr. 
Cladakis. “Added payments for butterfat and 
location in the amount of $592,599.03 lift the 
farm value to $15,138,706.67 and establish 
the July pool as the third richest. It is 
topped by the yields from May and June 
of this year. The farm return of a year 
ago, when the uniform price was $2.30, was 
$12,108.567.40, counting in the butterfat and 
The margin of $3,030,- 


139.27 is a gain of 25 per cent. 


location payments. 


“July is the first month since the federal- 
state orders began to function in which the 
blended price of $2.54 has surpassed the rate 
for the same month of 1929, according to a 
compilation of blended prices since 1910 pub- 
lished by Cornell University. The July, 
1929, rate was $2.47. 


$2.54 is, moreover, the highest for the month 


The July price of 


since 1920 when $3.16 was paid.” 
Look for $2.72 in August 


\ugust deliveries will yield a uniform 


value of $2.72 per 100 pounds according to 


a forecast lately announced by Mr. Cladakis. 






The administrator also announced that the 
volume of August milk will range in the 
neighborhood o 498,000,000 pounds. 


“If the estimated price hits next month 
when the uniform rate is computed, the 
increase,” Mr. Cladakis said, “will amount 
to 9.7 per cent in comparison with the Aug- 
ust, 1941 uniform price of $2.48. 


“The gain of 24 cents a hundredweight is 
the compound result of higher fluid milk and 
cream prices this year and the increased 
value of butter and other surplus milk prod- 
ucts. Dairy products prices determine the 
rate which New York handlers must pay 
for the milk they have shipped for surplus 
use as evaporated milk, butter, cheese, and 
cream in the Boston and Philadelphia markets. 


“Our estimate of deliveries rests on in- 
dications that the metropolitan pool will 
contain less milk this August than it did a 
year ago when the volume reached 505,- 
353,556 pounds. The anticipated reduction of 
better than 7,353,000 pounds, a drop of 1.5 
per cent, is comparable to the 1.1 per cent 
lesser volume that was reported for June of 
this year. The June pool was the first in 
sixteen months to show a diminished supply 
of New York-approved milk. 


“Comparable figures, however, are not 
available for July as the pool of the year 
ago was lessened abnormally by a strike 
and a drought.” 


July Minimum Prices 
Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 201- 
210 mile zone in effect in New York City 
Area under the Federal-State Marketing 
Agreements used by all handlers in figuring 
returns for July. 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt.* differential 
I $3.10 04 
I (Relief) 2.53 04 
I (Outside) .20F -04 
II-A 2.10 960 
II-B 1.98 .057 
Ii-C 1.665 -048 
II-D 1.670 .048 
II-E 1.565 045 
II-F 1.565 045 
III 1.908 055 
IV-A 1.437 041 
IV-B 1.871 .046 
V-A 1.096 
V-B 492 


+Plus uniform price for July, 1942 
July Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator N. J. Cladakis has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
July of $2.54 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 per cent 
milk received from producers at plants in 
the 201 to.210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is 22c above June and 24c above 


July, 1941. 
Sheffield July Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during July of $2.53 per 100 Ibs. after de- 
duction of lc for association dues and ad- 
vertising tax. This compared with a June 
figure of $2.31 and a July, 1941 rate 


net 
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League July Pool Prices 
The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 


ducers for July was $2.46 per 100 Ibs. for 
3.5 


the per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable June figure 
was $2.25. The July, 1941 price was $2.29. 


This includes an average city and location 
plus differential of 3c. Grade 
where earned are in addition. 


A premiums 


July Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
—— nsa——_ 








40-Qt. Ca 

Milk Cream Cond. 
Jul 1942 3,396,338 114,444 77,155 
i] 1941 3,298,944 124,032 57,478 
Jur 1942 3,378,983 61,939 
June, 1941 3,307,353 5 61,394 
Jan.-July, 1942 22,709,290 803,541 360,847 
Jan.-July, 1941 22,498,850 909,136 332.33 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 





40-Qt. Cans————_ 

Milk Cream Cond. 

July, 1942 813,602 36.053 21,613 
ily, 1941 793,938 30,482 21,142 
June, 1942 800,470 32,714 20,550 
June, 1941 780,181 37,287 16,536 
Jan.-July, 1942 5,384,033 196,142 109,832 
Jan.-July, 1941 5,186,479 201,616 96,746 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








40-Qt. Cans———— 

Milk Cream Cond. 

July, 1942 633,268 57,795 17,770 
uly, 1941 3 60.913 15,879 
June, 1942 95,153 12,176 
June, 1941 58,642 14,812 
Jan.-July, 1942 360,269 79,201 
an.-July, 1941 360,046 $3,044 
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DEATH OF F. A. GRAY 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Frank A. Gray, 
4 years old, superintendent of deliveries for 
the Polk Sanitary Milk Company here, died 
recently. He was a native of this city and 


ad been associated with the company 33 
ears. The widow, a son and daughter 
survive. 


The price applies to the 201-210 


Contests at Waterloo 


Butter and 
Cheese Scoring to Be Featured at 


September Dairy Cattle Congress 


Competitive Events in 


With the belief that the Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress can render a real service to the dairy 
industry in its all out war effort, arrange- 
ments are rapidly going forward for the 33rd 
annual exposition to be held September 7-13. 


Numerous national judging and demon- 
stration contests will be participated in by 
teams composed of college students, 4-H 
club members and Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. Since the Dairy Cattle Congress is one 
of the few specialized expositions to be held 
in the United States this year, it is antici- 
pated that more than half of the states in 
the Union will be represented. 


A long established headliner on the week’s 
program is the Butter and Cheese Scoring 
Contest. Entries from twelve to fifteen states 
have regularly been made in this well known 
event. To the high scoring butter entry will 
go a cash award of $25.00. Other attractive 
prizes will be awarded by firms prominently 
identified with the dairy industry. The spe- 
cial prizes will run down to sixth place. 
The next forty high scores will receive a 
pro-rated sum of $250.00. 


Importance of Good Dairy Stock 


Maintenance of the high standards set in 
purebred cattle breeding is essential to the 
“Food-for-Victory” program, which will be 
the key note of the week. 


Increased eco- 


nomical production of dairy products can 


only be attained through intelligent breeding 


and the proper care, feeding and handling 
of efficient dairy cattle. 


The objective of the 1942 show is to as- 
semble the best in dairy cattle as an inspira- 
tion to the thousands of farmers milking 
ordinary herds which are composed all too 
often of inefficient cows. 


The 1942 show will also contribute to re- 
habilitation of dairying after the war by en- 
couraging the production of more good seed 
stock which will be so greatly needed by 
the war when peace returns and the stricken 
peoples turn to restocking their land. 


Supplementing the quality dairy exhibit 
will be scores of educational exhibits featur- 
ing dairy products as the nation’s No, 1 
protective foods. All of the national breed 
associations and clubs will have special dis- 
plays. Other well known dairy organizations 
that are preparing extensive exhibits that 
will present to the public in an emphatic 
and dramatic way the great part the cow 
and her products are playing in the war 
effort are the American Dairy Association, 
the National Dairy Council, the lowa Dairy 
Industry Commission, the National Cream 
Quality Association, the Iowa Department 
of Agriculture, and the dairy divisions of 
lowa State College. 


All of the Allied Shows held in connection 
with the Congress will be conducted as usual, 
while a thrilling Hippodrome and saddle 
horse exhibition will provide entertainment 


each afternoon and evening. 





oe 
TO TRY “PENNY MILK” 


Orange, Cal.—Sample school districts of 
Orange county have been selected for experi- 
ment with the “penny milk” program of the 
U. S. Department of 


school areas, according to a recent announce- 


Agriculture in rural 


ment by County Superintendent of Schools 
Ray Adkinson. 












































Statistical Review of the New York Market for Augest, 1942 








CONCENTRATED MILKS 


Unsweetnd. 























CASE CASE SWEETND.BULK condensed DRY SKIMMILK 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED CONDENSED whole milk Spray —Hot 
Known br. Other br. Known br. Other br. Skim crit. Wh.crit. 40-ut. can Knownbr.Otherbr. Otherbr. 
(case) (case) (case) (case) price lb. pricelb. 8% fat Lb Lb Human 
04 @5.40 @ 3.75 6518% @8%4| 114@119/|9.00@9.50\15 @15$|144@15 |114@124 
10@ @5.40 @: 4 65|8% @8% | 114@113/\9.00@9.50)1 @153'144@15 |114@123 
0@ @5.40 @ 3.75 65'8% @8'% | 118 @113/|9.00@9.50)1 @153\144@15 |114@12}3 
0@ @5.40 @ 3.75 65|8% @8% | 114@113|9.00@9.50\15 @15$)144@15 |114@12} 
04 @5.40 @ 3.75 65|8% @8%/ 118 @119/9.00@9.50\15 @153144@15 |114@123 
0@ “5.40 @ 3.75 3.65|8% @816¢/| 118 @113/9.00@9.50\15 @153'144@15 |114@124 
0a @5.40 @ 3.75 65'8% @8% | 114@119/9.00@9.50\15 @154\144@15 |118@124 
10 @— @5.40 @ 23.75 65!8% @8%/113@117'9.00@9.5011 @15$\144@15 |1143@12}3 
0a@— @5.40 @3.75 3.65|8% @8% 117@12 |9.00@9.50)1 @ 153 @15 |118@124 
0 a@a— @5.40 “a 75 65|8% @8%/'113@12 4.00@49.50)1 a} M15 113@123 
0@ 5.30@5.40 “a 75 65|8% @8% '113@12 1.00@9.50)1 al M15 |11$@123 
0@— 5.30@5.40 a 75 65'8% @&s! 11§@12 9.00@9.5011 t “15 113@123 
0@— 5.30@5.40 a“ 75 65'8%@s! 113,@12 100@9.50)1 aM15 113@123 
0 @— 5.30@5.40 3.7 ,.651/8% @8! 112@12 |9.00@9.50 @15 |118@123 
0a 5.304 40 a 7 65'8%@8! 113@12 9.0049.50 1 1 M15 |113@123 
0@ 5.30@5.40 1 7 65'|8% @8! 11$@12 1.00@ 9.50 1 P15 |113@123 
04 »5.30@5.40 a 7 3.65'8% @8! 113{@12 |9.00@9.50)1 1 @15 |113@123 
0a ».30@5.40 1 7 65'8% @8%' 113@12 |9.00@9.50)1 153 @15 119@12} 
a 5.30@5.40 23.7 65'18% @8%'113@12 |9.00@9.50)1 1153 M15 |113@12} 
a 5.304 10 a 7 6 8% @8% 1194 9.004@9.50)1 2153 M15 119@123 
04 5.30@5.40 “a 7 65!18% @8%/12 9.75 @ 10.00 1153\/1497@15 '1137@124 
0G 5.30@5.40 ‘3.75 ¢ 8% @s' 12 9.75 @10.00 15@153'143@15 '1139@124 
a 5.30@5.40 @ 3.7 65!8% @8! 12 9.75@10.00 1 15$8/143@15 1139@123 
0a 5.300@5.40 “a 7 6 &8% @8! 12 9.754% 10.06 153\|143@15 119@123 
a 5.30@5.40 @ 3.75 3. ¢ 8% @s! 12 9.75 @10.00'15@153'149@15 |1193@123 
0@ 5.30@5.40 @3.7 3.65|8% @8% | 12 9.75 @10.00 (153\149@15 |119@123 
5.90 !~SCOSS*. 75 3.51 8.38 11.86 4 § ‘ 





N. Y. MILK PRICES 
Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 
zone in effect in New York City Area under 
Roller— the Federal State Marketing Agreement used 
Other br. by all handlers in figuring returns for August 
Feed Price Per point 
———_——— per butterfat 
8 @ 8&4 Class cwt differential 
8 @ S8i}iI $3.10 04 
8 @ 8i]}l (Relief) 953 04 
8 @ Sill (Outside) 20t 04 
8 @ S8iTTI-A 4 064 
8 @ 84)|1I-B 061 
8 @ S84illt-c 054 
8 @ 84}}1I-D 052 
8 @ S8ii1I-E 051 
8 @ S84h}}1I-F 051 
8 @ S84i|III 059 
8 @ SilIV-A 045 
8 @ S84{IV-B 04 
& @ RALLV-A 
8% @&S%liV-B 
8% @S% tPlus uniform price for August, 1942 
S's @8*%||Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop. Area 
oa > 4 *I| (Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
su ant Fresh Frozen Fresh 
gi@ silfi942 Milk Cream Cream Cond. Milk 
> ciljuly 3.396,33 114,444 16,544 77 5 
54 831i May 3,391,518 163,189 5.341 55,748 
83@ S8illapr. ... 3,229,887 121,828 4.905 54,080 
84@ S83ilMar. ....3.265.469 110,422 7,569 41,348 
83@ 8hilFeb. 2,887,518 97,128 7,418 32,418 
84 Biligan 3,159,577 106,621 6,231 38,159 
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RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words: 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 























POSITION WANTED 
BUYER DAIRY 


super-market 


PRODUCTS 
buying. 
experienced and his 
short notice. | 

Please reply 


store \dvertiser 1s 


thoroughly services are 
available on 
furnished. 

publication. 


Xeferences gladly 
5, care this 
8-E-B-M 
BOOKKEEPER and OFFICE MAN 
AGER acquainted with all phases of office 
work, with than 15 experi 
ence in the butter, cheese and egg industries. 
Past experience with jobbing house catering 
to hotels and institutions. Outside salesman s 
experience. Advertiser is American born, 
married, dependable, permanent, age 46. 
sonable salary. Box 378, care this publication. 


8-B-M-E 


to Box 37 


more years of 


Rea 


POSITION WANTED—As milk plant 
manager by Dairy School Graduate with 15 
years’ experience as manager of four differ- 
ent plants for the same company. Have Bac- 
teriologist’s license and thoroughly under- 
stand Board of Health reguiations. Can fur- 
nish excellent references. Please give details 
in first letter. Box 365, care this publication. 

8-M-2 


POSITION WANTED—By plant mana- 
ger who has had 17 years’ experience in 
managing large milk and ice cream plants. 
Knows every by-product. Dairy college edu- 
cated. Experienced in laboratory control. 
Expert at handling men and machinery. Aged 
34—-with family. Please state living condi- 
tions, salary and explain details of plant and 
expected duties. Excellent references. 
383, care this publication. 


Fay 
ION 


9-M 





POSITION WANTED — By capable 
creamery operator, maker of Dairy By-Prod- 
ucts, also sweet and salt butter, ice cream 
mixes, cottage and baker’s cheese, sour cream 
and buttermilk. Some laboratory work. Past 
draft age. Eastern or New York Metro- 
politan location preferred. Box 382, care 
this publication. 9-M 


ATTENTION—Do you need a Manager 
or Department Head, thoroughly experienced 
in farm operation, Procurement, Milk Plant, 
Ice Cream, Laboratory, Sales, Purchases, 
Office, Personnel? Last few years in com- 
plete charge of business. Best of references 
Married—three children—under forty. 
tion not important. 
time. 


Loca- 
Available in reasonable 
Box 384, care this publication. 9-M-2 


POSITION WANTED—By Dairy Tech- 
nology graduate as plant manager or labora- 
tory controlman. Have five years’ experienc? 
in milk plants and two years working with 
various city and state health departments. 
Would preter middle western location. Can 
furnish excellent references. Draft exempt. 
Box 381, care this publication. 9-M 


240 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—28x72 American 
Rolls; 100 and 150° gallon 
Pasteurizers; 300 and 500 gallon 
with stainless steel linings; 7 
12 it. Combination Direct Expansion Cool- 
ers; 6 ft. to 8 ft. Tubular Surface Coolers; 
Type “B,” “J” and “L” Milwaukee Fillers; 
Model B and C Mojonnier Fillers; 6 and 
8 Wide Bottle Washers; No. E-28 De Laval 
Separator; No. 2 Creamery Rotary 
Milk Can Washer; 200, 300 gallon 

Lined Holding Tanks; 1500 gallon 
Piaudler Lined Truck Tank; 3000 
gallon Stainless Steel Truck and Trail- 
er; Two Compartment Tinned Copper Weigh 
Can, 36"x40” ; Copper Hot-wells, 42”x42” and 
60"x60"; 5 ft. diameter Copper Vacuum 
Pan; Viscolizers or Homogenizers; Freez- 
ers, Pumps, etc. Write or wire your requir 
ments. Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 
1 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Tek 
MUrray Hill 2-46106. 9-M 


FOR SALE—One Ander ‘e Cream 
Bar Machine and 200 « brick pans, 
all in A-1 condition. Dairies, 4055 
Puritan, Detroit, Mic] 9-\ 

FOR SALE—1 


refrigerating ‘unit, 1 


motor 


Milk 
Stainless Steel 
Coil Vats 
it., 10 it. and 
) 


Dry 


Panels 

Package 
and 500 
(lass 


1 
(slass 


a 
phone 


York 3x3 self-contained 
Frick 6x6 with 15 h-p. 
and receiver, 1 2x2 Wolf 
unit, 1 5x5 Brunswick with 10 h.p. slip ring 
motor, 2000 ft. 2 inch ammonia pipe, 5 stands 
double pipe condensers, 
washer, filling machine, 
your needs. T 
Phone 30743 
Pa. 


condenser 


surface cooler, bottl« 
etc. Let us know 
Try us. W. R. Graupner. 
1826 Market St., Harrisburg, 
9-M 

FOR SALE—1000 Ib. butter churn in good 
condiiton. For particulars address Box 385, 
care this publication. 9-M 








HELP WANTED 
FOREMAN—For modern milk 
cream plant in New Jersey 
opportunity for competent man. 
experience, reference, in first 
372, care this publication. 


and ice 
Exceptional 
State age, 
letter. Box 
8-M-2-B-2 





SKIM MILK WANTED 





We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans 
up per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- 
ment, but a permanent arrangement is pre- 
ferred. Box 213, care this publication. 

6-M-t.f. 





WANTED TO BUY 

BUTTERMILK FOR 
HOG AND POULTRY FEED. Will pay 
whatever milk so worth in territory 
shipped to. Good price guaranteed. Re- 
liable company. High rating. Bank 
references. Will contract any amount. 
Answer to Box 376, care this publica- 
tion. 8-B-3: M-3 











C. H. MANSUR 

Mass. Charles Herbert 
Pleasant Street, founder and 
H. Mansur & Son, Inc., 
milk business, died suddenly 
attack in the Ashworth 
3each, N. H. Mr. had 


been engaged in the milk business the past 


Westminster, 
Mansur, 63, of 
president of the C. 
recently of a 
Hotel at 
Mansur 


heart 
Hampton 


30 years in Gardner, Fitchburg and this town, 
but had been in poor health for over a vear. 
He was well known in Westminster. 


News From the Capital 


(Continued from Page 216) 


in order to counterbalance the rease 
granted in the Department of Agriculture 


orcer. 
Lewis Lays Plans 


Lewis crowd just 


HE John L. 


working 


Ow is 
rts to 
dairy 


in its et 


rather quietly 


organize the dairy farmers a1 





workers of the United States in 
W. 


Incorporated, says, 


oO 1s 


inions, 


t 
Voorhees, president 


Herbert Free 
that 


union 


Farmers, howe, 
Lewis will try soon to ¢ 
embracing all farm labor. 


“When Lewis feels the 


IcWw 


time is t in the 
and perhaps withi 


Voorhees, “Ley 


in an organizatior 


next weeks, i few 
days,” according to is. will 


again break out lrive in 
Michi- 


1igton.” 


] 


the five big dairy states of New York, 
gan, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Was 


Congressmen irom several dairy states are 
voicing opposition to Lewis’ plan to unionize 
farmers. “I can't 


the dairy imagine any 


substantial number of independent dairymen 
to John 
hard- 
earned money,” says Clarence 
E. Hancock of New York State. Cor 
man Thomas of New Jersey says thinks 
that be per- 
mitted to come under the yoke of the labor 


The hard 
enough time as it is without placing addi- | 


voluntarily giving power over them 
L. Lewis and paying tribute to him in 
Congressman 
gress- 


“the dairy industry should not 


barons. dairy industry has a 
tional burdens on the milk farmers and those fj 


who are employed by them.” 


Farm Wages Up 
ARM WAGES on July 1 were the high- 
est in 22 years. And there has been no 
paying 
hired help more than double 1910-14 aver- 


let-down since. Farmers are 
shown 
an appreciable trend since January 1, 1940, 
with marked increases in 1941 and thus far 
in 1942. At the present scale of wages, dairy 
farmers whose families are able to periorm 


age wages. Farm wage rates have 


the labor necessary to care for a small herd 
of milk cows and also the milk and cream 
help, are 
present eén- 


the herd produces without hired 
take the 
larged milk prices paid them for milk and 


able to advantage of 
cream. Wages of farm labor are up to 17/7 
per cent of the 1910-14 average. 


+ 2 


INDIANAPOLIS MILK PRICE 


Ind. (EB)—The 
price to be paid producers for milk meeting 
requirements of the local Board of Health 
for the last half of July, as announced by 
William A. Wilson, local milk administratof, 
is $2.57 a hundred weight for four per cent 


Indianapolis, uniform 


butterfat, f.o.b. distributor’s plant. 

The price is the average of all milk sales 
in the local area, priced according to the us 
of milk, as Class I—bottled milk 


and cream—2.75 a hundredweight; Class Il 


follows: 


—condensed and evaporated—$2.10. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 





